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A VALUATION OF MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


The publication of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s latest poetic drama, The Sin 
of David, seems to offer a convenient 
opportunity for a consideration of his 
abilities as a dramatist and a poet. 
The period of promise is over and the 
period of fulfilment, considering that 
this is Mr. Phillips’s fourth play, has, 
or ought to have, begun. A few years 
ago the acclamations of reviewers 
would have drowned any attempt at a 
sane and dispassionate criticism of Mr. 
Phillips’s work. Never has a young 
man, at his first entry into the literary 
world, been so enthusiastically greeted. 
Take, for instance, the following sen- 
tence, culled from the Press notices of 
Paolo and Francesca:—“Mr Phillips (1 
quote from memory) has demonstrated 
what we should have thought inca- 
pable of demonstration, that another 
poem could be finer than ‘Christ in 
Hades’!” Surely many among the il- 
lustrious dead must have turned in 
their graves as this sentence was writ- 
But praise of this sort is, of 
course, intolerable. It is both uncriti- 
eal and hysterical. Not only is it an 
insult to English literature but it is a 
millstone round the neck of the poet. 


ten! 


What sort of standard was this that 
Mr. Phillips was asked to live up to? 
From such a pinnacle there could be 
no ascent, only decline; and. as far as 
Press criticism goes, it is to be feared 
that Mr. Phillips has in some degree 
experienced the bitterness of that 
downward path. A glance at the Press 
notices of The Sin of David shows that 
Mr. Phillips has ceased to be a super- 
stition. The general tone of criticism 
is cooler, even where it is not actually 
disparaging. There is no longer that 
rapture of acknowledgment or that 
eagerness of expectation which were 
apparent a few years ago. Probably 
the summit of Mr. Phillips’s popularity 
was just before the production of 
Herod at His Majesty’s Theatre. Up 
to that time we had only the Poems 
and Paolo and Francesca, both almost 
unparalleled popular successes. From 
the moment of the production of Herod 
popular estimation began to cool. 
The production of Paolo at the 
St. James’s was also somewhat of 
a disappointment and did nothing to 
reinstate Mr. Phillips in his old posi- 
tion. Since then, whether it be that 
Time makes for the sane and the nor- 
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mal, or that Mr. Phillips has gone back 
instead of forward, it is clear enough 
to those who have followed his career 
that he is less of a figure in contempo- 
rary literature than he was. 

Now such a change in public opinion 
has usually a rational cause. It is only 
after the voices of the critics have died 
away that a book or a play can be 
judged on its merits. The silent pro- 
cess of reading and re-reading in pri- 
vate, the discussion and exchange of 
views amongst individuals, and the 
final test of durability supplied by the 
lapse of time—these are the things 
which give the authoritative verdict on 
a literary reputation. In Mr. Phillips’s 
case the lapse of time has been short, 
considering that we have to do with 
an author who has been seriously en- 
couraged in his bid for immortality. 
Four or five years at most—and now 
Wwe may find one reviewer comparing 
him unfavorably with the author of 
The Prayer of the Sword, while another 
goes so far as to use the following 
words in reference to a recently pub- 
lished collection of poems by living 
writers: “We do not miss the work of 
the Poet Laureate or Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, but we do not find it here.” 
Furthermore, any one who desires to 
purchase a first edition copy of any 
of Mr. Phillips’s work will find that he 
has to pay twelve shillings less for it 
than he would have done three years 
ago. 

The change in valuation, then, is a 
real change, and seems to be wide- 
spread. It may be, of course, that this 
is only one more instance of the pendu- 
lum swing of literary reputations. But 
I am inclined to think that this is not 
the case, and that the decline in Mr. 
Phillips’s popularity is due to a calmer 
and maturer estimate of his attain- 
ments. Since, then, any such decline 
naturally dates from a time subsequent 
to the publication of the Poems, it fol- 
lows that it is with Mr. Phillips’s 
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dramatic work that critics are dissatis- 
fied; and it is in connection with this 
that I wish to put forward a few sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Phillips, as is well known, began 
his literary career as a writer of lyrics 
and narrative poems of a lyrical 
character. To these he brought a 
strongly emotional temperament and a 
curious vein of mysticism which ap- 
pealed to the imagination of the public. 
Christ in Hades and Marpessa both re- 
veal these qualities very vividly. They 
are successful because they afford the 
poet an environment in which he can 
move easily and naturally. The un- 
earthliness of Christ in Hades and the 
remote mythological setting of Marpessa 
earry him away to just that distance 
from actual life which suits his pecu- 
liar bent. Now, this admixture of mys- 
ticism and emotion, in itself, is not 
what one would have described as a 
promising asset for a would-be drama- 
tist. But Mr. Phillips had at one time 
been an actor and, fired possibly by a 
spirit of ambition to emulate the high- 
est that had been done in English lit- 
erature, naturally bethought him of 
writing a blank-verse play. Apart 
from the encouragement he had re- 
ceived from the Press, a sufficient mo- 
tive may be found for him in the de- 
sire of every young poet to attempt the 
utmost possible. The perpetual lode- 
star of all post-Elizabethan poets has 
been the drama of Shakespeare. There 
it stands, an eternal provocation and 
incitement to the young writer con- 
scious of his powers yet ignorant of 
his limitations. This is a healthy in- 
stinct, like all aspirations after the 
highest, however irrational or ill-sup- 
ported they may be. But it has led to 
more failures on the part of great 
poets than any other influence in litera- 
ture. There is hardly an eminent 
name throughout the roll of post- 
Shakespearian English poets’ with 


whom we cannot associate some un- 
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successful attempt at poetic drama. 
When Mr. Phillips set about the writ- 
ing of Paolo and Francesca, the failures 
of Lord Tennyson in drama were fresh 
in the public mind. There could have 
been no better instance of the difficul- 
ties which attend the writing of plays 
when the writer happens not to possess 
those specific qualities which go to 
make the true poetic dramatist. Ten- 
had the art of poetry at his 
finger-ends. In every way he was 
more highly gifted and artistically 
more accomplished than Mr. Phillips, 
yet Mr. Phillips, at his first attempt, 
managed to produce a play which im- 
mediately eclipsed in popularity any- 
thing that the older and more distia- 
poet had attempted in the 
The success of Paolo and 


nyson 


guished 
same line. 
Francesca, as a reading play, was as in- 
stantaneous and assured as that of the 
earlier lyrics. It was thought on all 
sides that at last the looked-for poetic 
dramatist had appeared who was to 
carry on the noble traditions of the 
Elizabethan stage. Mr. Phillips was 
naturally encouraged to go on writing 
plays, and has in consequence devoted 
himself exclusively to this branch of 
composition. Yet for some time past 
there has been a growing conviction 
that our hopes have been somewhat 
misplaced, and that he is not destined 
to achieve the great things which were 
at one time predicted of him. 

To what is this feeling due? To the 
present writer, despite the extraordi- 
nary of Paolo and Francesca, 
the cause seems to be nothing more or 
less than this—that we are beginning 
to realize that Mr. Phillips is not a 
dramatist. After a careful considera- 
tion of Mr. Phillips’s work, I have 
come to the conclusion that his only 
qualifications for the writing of drama 
consist in a knowledge of stage-craft, 
derived from some years’ practical ex- 


success 


perience as an actor, and a facility in 


expressing strong lyrical emotion. Be- 
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yond these two things he seems to me 
to lack utterly all those many and di- 
verse qualities which are essential to 
the great dramatic He lacks, 
that is to say, the power of apprehend- 
ing and handling a problem, of por- 
traying character, of introducing that 
multiplex diversity of color into his 
treatment, and, incidentally, into his 
verse, which the great traditions of 
English poetical drama have led us to 
demand. In short, I hold Mr. Phillips 
to be, as I have said, merely an emo- 
tional lyrist with some knowledge of 
the technique of the stage. 

Such meagreness of equipment, if 
what I say be true, will show itself 
It there- 


poet. 


in many obvious directions. 
fore ‘remains to illustrate what I mean 
by reference to Mr. Phillips's work; 
and for this purpose I select The Sin 
of David, being, as it is, a new play, 
fresh in the public mind and as yet 
little written about, and also because in 
this, Mr. Phillips’s latest dramatic 
work, we are justified in expecting 
a greater maturity and a firmer con- 
solidation of the writer’s style and 
treatment. 

I propose, therefore, 
amine The Sin of David with a view to 
finding an answer to three questions:— 
(1) Can Mr. Phillips handle a problem? 
(2) What skill has he in the delineation 
(3) Is his verse entitled 


briefly to ex- 


of character? 
to esteem, either as dramatic verse or, 
more simply, as verse? 
First, then, the 
volved in The Sin of David. 
lem is, as the author avows by his 
choice of title, that of the well-known 
Biblical story of Uriah the Hittite; 
only, for reasons probably connected 
with the Censor, Mr. Phillips has 
transferred his period scene of 
action to Puritan times in 
during the Civil Wars. Without giving 
the story of the play, which by this 
time is doubtless familiar to our read- 
be sufficient to that 


problem in- 
This prob- 


as to 


and 
England 


ers, it will say 
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David becomes Sir Hubert Lisle, com- 
mander of the Roundhead forces in the 
Fenland; Bathsheba becomes Miriam, 
wife of Mardyke, an old Puritan officer, 
who, in his turn, is naturally the repre- 
sentative of the ill-fated Uriah. 

It will be readily seen that Mr. 
Phillips has selected a theme of the 
highest dramatic possibilities. It is of 
a Greek simplicity, and is inspired by 
the typically Greek idea of Nemesis, 
that mysterious consummation of a 
Fate which is higher than the Gods. 
Every great serious play, if we exam- 
ine it, will be found to contain some- 
thing of this idea of Nemesis. Some- 
times, as in Greek tragedy, or this play 
of Mr. Phillips’s, it takes the form of 
a Nemesis which follows upon a par- 
ticular action. At other times it ap- 
pears in more subtle guise—as the 
Nemesis of heredity, or of character, or 
of uncontrollable events—in which case 
it may even become the Nemesis of 
inaction. When it takes this form, the 
whole cast of a play becomes more 
intricate and psychological. Hamlet is 
a play of this type. The Nemesis of 
definite action is to be found in a 
play like Macbeth, in which the final 
assertion of the eternal justice is hardly 
less obvious than the Nemesis of the 
police court. 

Of the latter type, then, is The Sin 
of David. The cause which sets the 
retributive destiny moving is a certain 
clearly defined act—the sending of 
Mardyke to his death by Sir Hube= 
Lisle, in order that he—Sir Hubert- 
may be able to wed Mardyke’s wife 
Miriam. Thus the motive of the play 
is of a naked simplicity which, fe~ 
its truest artistic exposition, de- 
mands a simple and straightforwar! 
treatment. 

But a simple and straightforwar 1 
treatment demands, unfortunately, 2 
great artist. Among many other qual:- 
ties, it calls for courage—courage to 


the facts in the face without 





look 





flinching. Mr. Phillips, with sorrow 
be it said, has flinched. He has al- 
lowed himself te make comfortable ex- 
planations which blunt the edge of the 
problem. This lack of courage on his 
part I attribute to the limitations of 
his intellectual grasp of life, and, in- 
directly, to the conventional attitude 
which a theatrical training invariably 
imposes upon its devotees. 

Let me now show, in a few words, 
how Mr. Phillips has hedged at the 
three crucial points of his play. 

The first of these points is where 
Lisle falls in love with Miriam, a mar- 
ried woman; and Miriam, a married 
woman, responds by falling in love 
with Lisle. Of course, from the point 
of view of accepted social morality, 
this is a very shocking state of affairs. 
No hero or heroine must be allowed 
to act like this without the very 
strongest excuse. Therefore, Mr. Phil- 
lips, as in Paolo and Francesca, ar- 
ranges the circumstances of the mar- 
riage so that they shall be unendurable 
to any woman possessed of that sensi- 
tiveness and high spirit which we are 
accustomed to associate with the stage 
heroine. Whereas there is nothing to 
show that the original Uriah was pot 
an admirable husband to Bathsheba, 
Mardyke is presented to us as a bully, 
hard and unsympathetic, and double 
his wife’s age. Let us listen a moment 


to his mode of addressing her:— 


Vardyke. 
But hither! 

Miriam! Heed well that you displease 
him not, 

sy silly gaud on bosom or in hair, 

Lest he account thee light, a daughter 
of Gath. 

I'll strip this chain from thee; these 
wanton beads, 

Meshes of Satan, grind I into dust. 

(He snatches the chain from her roughly 
and tramples it under foot.) 


Or, later on:— 
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Mardyke. 

Mistress, bestir you! To your house- 
hold tasks, 

And make this dwelling ready for the 
night! 

And then to bed! Else will I lock you 
up: 

Provide you bread to eat, water to 
drink. 

I'll starve this fiend of indolence out of 
you. 


Soon after this last speech, he seizes 
her so roughly by the wrist as to raise 
a conspicuous bruise. 

No wonder, therefore, that we find 
Miriam saying:— 


I am no wife to him, and the waked 
woman 

Within me cries against the yoke and 
loathes it. 


Or:— 

A child of him! 
it; 

My very flesh doth shiver. 


I sicken, I quake at 


And no wonder she turns readily to 
the man who can address her in words 


like these:— 


Lisle. 

Thou hast unlocked the loveliness of 
earth, 

Leading me through thy beauty to all 
beauty. 

Thou hast admitted me to mystery, 

Taught me the different souls of all 
the stars. 

&e., &¢., &C 


Miriam is a woman, and, as a 
woman, naturally desires to be loved. 
A husband, like Mardyke, who will 
trample her necklace under foot and 
grip her wrist so brutally as to raise 
a bruise, is obviously intolerable. The 
audience, whom we suspect Mr. Phil- 
lips has ever in his mind’s eye, will 
look forward eagerly to the dissolution 
of such an ill-assorted match. Conse- 
quently, when Mardyke finally disap- 
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pears, no feeling of pity follows him to 


his doom. The spectator feels that he 
has only got what he deserved. 

Thus does Mr. Phillips carpet the way 
for the love of his hero for another 
man’s wife. The effect on the dramatic 
situation is to rob it of its poignancy. 
‘The cruel husband, on the stage, exists 
only to be got rid of. 

Turning now to the second crucial 
point of the story—the sending of 
Mardyke to his death—we find Mr. Phil- 
lips again obscuring the issue. In the 
old biblical narrative, David has no 
shadow of excuse for his action. “And 
it came to pass in the morning that 
David wrote a letter to Joab, and 
sent it by the hand of Uriah. And he 
wrote in the letter, saying, ‘Set ye 
Uriah in the forefront of the hottest 
battle, and retire ye from him, that he 
may be smitten and die.’” Here is the 
true horror of deliberate murder. Let 
tus observe now how Mr. Phillips tones 
cown the circumstances for his David. 
A letter comes to Sir Hubert, urgently 
imploring aid in the attack on Castle 
Lolingbroke. A man is needed to lead 
the midnight onslaught—a man “of 
such desperate valor, that, in scorn of 
life he will adventure... of such 
fiery zeal that others follow him... .”; 
then an injunction to Sir Hubert, 
“knowing well thine own spirit, I en- 
treat that thou, thyself, shalt not so 
ndventure; for thy life is of the worth 
of many cities.” Since, then, Lisle is 
forbidden to volunteer, the task must 
Cevolve upon one of the officers quar- 
tered at Rushland House. Of these, 
Mardyke is a man, according to Lisle:— 


ripe 
With such experience as none other 
hath, 
In breaches and in onslaughts both in 
France 


And in the foreign fenland. 


Mardyke, then, is the man whom it is 
Lisle’s duty to send in any case. The 
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only other course is for Lisle to go 
himself. But he has been forbidden 
to do this in the letter. Consequently, 
the sending of Mardyke, although to 
Lisle’s guilty conscience the coinci- 
dence of wish and opportunity make it 
seem a crime, is really no crime at all. 
The only suggestion of crime lies in 
Lisle’s inward wish that Mardyke will 
never return. How different is this 
to the scriptural sin of David! David 
with cold-blooded cunning, had adapted 
circumstances to his end. Lisle has the 
circumstances forced upon him. Thus 
the naked problem of the earlier story 
is so decently apparelled and muffied 
up by Mr. Phillips, that we rub our 
eyes in the vain endeavor to recognize 
in it any problem at all. 

One more instance of Mr. Phillips’s 
nice concern for his hero. This occurs 
in the final act of the play, where the 
expected blow of Nemesis falls upon 
the wrongdoer. When I say “falls 
upon the wrongdoer,” I should say 
“falls upon somebody else,” since it 
falls not directly but obliquely, and 
the author of the crime has only a sen- 
timental interest in its fall. The actual 
sufferer is the infant which has been 
born to Sir Hubert and Miriam in the 
interval between the second and third 
aets. This infant dies of a sudden ill- 
ness five years after the death of 
Mardyke. Before it dies, however, the 
poet is at great pains to show us, in 
the course of a sentimental scene be- 
tween the parents, how great is their 
love towards it. His endeavor, of 
course, is to prove that the death of 
the child is fully as severe a blow to 
Sir Hubert as his own death would 
have been. But in this he is hardly 
successful, for the simple reason that 
the child, owing possibly to extreme 
youth, has not a single line to utter, 
and thus cannot enlist our sympathies 
on his own behalf. The only people 
with whom we can sympathize are the 
bereaved father and mother, and our 


sympathy for the father (and indirectly 
for the mother) is more than half dis- 
counted by the feeling that he is ex- 
tremely lucky to be still alive. Thus, 
at the end of the play, the two chief 
characters, after successfully making 
up a difference which, for the moment, 
threatens to mar the desired happy 
ending, go off with every prospect of 
living, though perhaps at first with a 
somewhat subdued felicity, happily 
ever after. 

We cannot help feeling, therefore, 
that Mr. Phillips, in his handling of the 
uncomfortable subject of punishment, 
has contrived to make it as comfort- 
able as possible, and that poetic justice 
has exercised a kindly prudence in the 
selection of its victim. The reason, of 
course, for the avoidance of the direct 
issue, lies in Mr. Phillips’s early stage 
training. One of the conventions of 
the modern theatre is that the sym- 
pathy felt by the audience for the hero 
and heroime must at no time be 
shocked. There must be no rough 
handling of these favored creatures on 
the part of the Eternal Fates. If they 
have to die (as in Paolo and Francesca), 
it must be a death full of poetry and 
romance, not a death in expiation of 
a vulgar crime. Nay, more, there must 
be no such thing as a vulgar crime. 
It must never be vulgar and, if possi- 
ble, must be so bolstered up by equivo- 
cation as to create a serious doubt as 
to whether it be a crime at all. 

In fact, paradoxical though it may 
seem, the worst thing that can happen 
to a writer of the higher drama, in 
these modern days, is to have been an 
actor. Mr. Phillips was once an actor; 
and what he has gained by his expe- 
rience on the boards seems to me to 
fall short of what he has lost. He has 
gained a knowledge of stage-craft, 
which ensures that his plays will be 
well-constructed and run rapidly and 
well. He has lost his grip on life, 
which means that his plays ring false. 
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There is in them none of that genuine 
criticism of life which makes us re- 
turn to a great play time after time, 
and each time find something new to 
ponder over and digest. A second read- 
ing of one of Mr. Phillips’s plays is in- 
variably disappointing. When we have 
learnt the story and exhausted the im- 
mediate emotional appeal, there is little 
left to which we may return. What 
seemed powerful at first then comes 
upon us with a certain tone of falsetto. 
What was once pathetic fails to excite 
our sympathy. In short, Mr. Phillips 
seems to exemplify the truth which, in 
reality, is at the bottom of the com- 
plaints against the modern stage—the 
truth, namely, that the eye which has 
been trained to see by the glare of the 
footlights is ever afterwards ill at 
ease in the light of the sun. Most of 
our living playwrights have been 
actors, and it is a curious fact that at 
the present moment the only two 
writers of plays who are possessed of 
original force and natural insight into 
character are men who have received 
no regular theatrical training. 

Talking, however, of insight into char- 
acter brings me to the second question 
which I asked about Mr. Phillips—Has 
Mr. Phillips any skill in the portrayal 
of character? Since this question is 
intimately connected with the further 
inquiry as to the merit of his verse as 
dramatic verse, I will take the two 
together. 

Every character in a play must be in 
some degree a type. If we run our 
minds over the list of our acquaint- 
ances, we find that there is none of 
them whom we cannot put into some 
eategory, more or less broad, as the 
ease may be. A category like “Eng- 
lishman,” for instance, or “healthy,” or 
“good-natured,” is extremely broad. 
The further we qualify, the narrower 
the category becomes. Thus a category 
like “healthy, good-natured English- 
man, brought up in a country rectory, 
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afterwards successful in business, with 
wife and six children,” will probably 
include less than a thousand persons 
living at the same time. Now, any 
man’s individuality is in itself a cate- 
gory with an infinity of terms, and 
therefore it behooves the dramatist, 
who seeks to portray men, to enlarge 
as far as possible the terms of the 
various categories which include the 
characters in his play: that is to say, 
it is his duty to travel as far as pos- 
sible in the direction of that infinity. 
If he travel only a short way, he will 
produce puppets and dummies, not 
living characters. 

Judged by this criterion, Mr. Phillips 
does not seem to go very far. Often 
he seems to halt at a point very little 
beyond the broad type. Take the cate- 
gory “Puritan,” for instance. We can 
easily qualify this three or four times 
(e.g., “stern, high-principled, God-fear- 
ing, given to prayer and the use of de- 
vout language, probably hard and un- 
sympathetic, intolerant of weakness in 
others,” &c.), but even when we have 
done this, we have progressed only a 
very little way from our starting-point. 
We have still a long way to go before 
we reach the warm, live humanity; 
further still before we come to any- 
thing like a clear-cut, well-rounded in- 
dividuality. Mr. Phillips’s Mardyke, 
however, seems to contain few more 
terms than those included in the above 
brackets. Space forbids me to quote, as 
the quotations necessary for the illustra- 
tion of a dramatist’s conception of a 
character would have to be somewhat 
lengthy. But I refer readers to the 
play. 

Take, again, the category “lover.” 
There is no difficulty in qualifying this 
up to the hilt of convention (e.g., “pas- 
sionate, lyrical in utterance, self-sur- 
rendering, heedless of everything but 
the object of love, seeing the world 
with new eyes,” &c.). In Mr. Phillips’s 
case there is no need to insert the dif- 
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ferentiation ‘male lover,’ “female 
lover,” since both are affected in a pre- 
cisely similar way and use similar lan- 
guage to express their emotions. I can- 
not resist, in this case, giving the fol- 
lowing little quotation from a passage 
between Lisle and Miriam, in order to 
show how absolute is this lack of 
individuality of sex, of attitude, and of 
manner of speech:— 


A. Peer not into the dark. 
B. Else will it swallow us. O sud- 
denly 
We two must hew us out a path. 
A. Disturb not 


This hush and church of passion 
with the world! 
B. How thy speech wantons, while I 
stare at life! 
A. Hush! I am lifted even above hope! 
B. He, he— 


A. Thou hast my spirit, be content. 
O, all that in me wanders and is 
wild, 


Gathers into one wave that breaks 
on thee! 


I have purposely not appended names, 
in order to give the reader, who hap- 
pens not to have read the play, a little 
intellectual exercise in guessing which 
of the two persons mentioned is A, and 
which B. 

With this lack of differentiation in 
the drawing of character goes a corre- 
sponding lack in the verse which 
clothes the dialogue. Mr, Phillips’s 
Puritans speak the same tongue as 
his Italians in Paolo and Francesca, or 
his Greeks in Ulysses, or his divine and 
mythological persons in Marpessa. The 
reason for this is, that it is Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, whose voice we are hearing 
the whole time, albeit the printed direc- 
tions tell us it is Francesca or Mar- 
dyke, or Antinous; and the reason why 
Mr. Phillips can only speak with one 
voice is that he is, as I have said, 
really a lyrist, and not a dramatist at 
all. This is easily perceived in a peru- 
sal of his dialogue. So long as the per- 





sons speaking are carried away by the 
force of some violent emotion, what 
they say, being emotional and lyric, 
seems to come fairly appropriately 
from their lips. But when nothing 
particular is happening the effect on 
the verse is deplorable. Instead of 
some earth-going vehicle, we still have 
balloons, but balloons only half-in- 
flated and bobbing dismally along. Let 
me give an instance, from Lisle’s first 
introduction to Miriam, where the two 
are supposed to be merely exchanging 
courtesies :— 
Lisle. You are not of our country? 
Miriam. No, of France, 
And I was born in the sun's lap— 
will you not rest awhile? 
Lisle (hesitating.) You are then of that 
land 
Where flows the crimson wine that 
now I drink? 
Is’t not so? 
Miriam. Even so. 
Lisle (Holding up the wine.) And in such 
glory 
Have you fared hither over the sea. 
Miriam. Will you not rest? 
Lisle (after hesitation.) I thank you. 
Miriam. See—this way. 
Lisle. And you—how long is it that you 
left 


Your southern vines? . 


And so forth. I have put into italics 
some of our half-inflated balloons. 
The result of this unchanging lyricism 
in the dialogue is, of course, to make 
it vague and characterless, and hence 
monotonous, which leads me to the 
final question I had asked, namely, as 
to the quality of Mr. Phillips’s verse 
as verse. 

Any scruples which I might have had 
concerning perpetual fault-finding, un- 
leavened by any word of praise, are 
nullified when I remember all that has 
been written about Mr. Phillips. Every 
man feels it his duty to protest when 
he sees lauded as first-rate what he 
honestly thinks to be only second-rate. 
This is my feeling about Mr. Phillips, 
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and, therefore, in view of the astound- 
ing praise he has received, I feel no 
compunction in saying that almost the 
only three consecutive lines in The Sin 
of David which approach a rhythm 


-easily and naturally great, are the fol- 


lowing in Act III. :— 


Our former marriage, though by holy 
bell 

And melody of lifted voices blest, 

Was yet in madness of the blood con- 
ceived, 

And born of murder. 


In these, for one fleeting moment, we 
have an echo of the “grand style.” 
Elsewhere, in this play, it is difficult 
to read any passage of more than a 
line or two without tripping and being 
forced to go back. The explanation of 
this is simple. It is that the natural 
tempo of Mr. Phillips’s verse is fast, in- 
asmuch as his natural bias is towards 
rapidly delivered speeches of a highly 
emotional character. So long as the 
delivery is rapid, faults of scansion es- 
cape notice. The voice sweeps over 
them, and the rhythm of the paragraph 
becomes more important than the pros- 
ody of the line. It is easy to see that 
Mr. Phillips thinks more of his para- 
graph than his line. Most of his 
speeches work up to a climax, both of 
sense and of rhythm. The following 
passage, for example, if read swiftly, 
has a kind of emotional rhythm, but, 
read slowly, and with due regard to 
the line, is seen to limp in more than 
one place:— 


That bud was mine; and I have ean- 
kered it: 

And though my boy came from me 
without spot, 

And though his body from the scythe 
of Death 

Lieth as sweet as mown grass in the 
even, 

Yet on his soul were deep, transmitted 
stains 

And tell-tale scars, to spirits visible. 
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The second and fourth lines are bad, 
but they are saved by the swing of the 
whole passage. Mr. Phillips's verse, in 
short, drives us on at breakneck speed. 
It is as though we were moving over 
quicksands and were forced to run 
in order not to sink. 

I give a few clumsy lines culled at 
random from this play:— 
Where lived I ere I came into your 

service? 


And as the solemn coming to a king- 
dom. 


You would not have your way with 
me thus—nor 
Will you with her. 


I cannot go out of the warm sunshine 
Easily; yet I am a gentleman. 


By its own virtue the more vulnerable 


Mumbles it, sitting half-out in the sun. 


Another result of this highly-strung, 
neurotic style of composition is that 
feeling is liable to exclude thought. 
There are no aphoristic lines in Mr. 
Phillips; nothing to remember; no 
cameo criticisms of life; no passage 
where we have to think twice in order 
to fathom the underiying thought. 
The passages quoted by newspaper 
critics, as each new play appears, are 
always of the “purple patch” descrip- 
tion, white-hot passages torn from a 
context quivering with emotion. This, 
I take it, is why we cannot read any 
of these plays with pleasure a second 
time. A second reading might be pos- 
sible, supposing that the literary 
technique were artistic enough to call 
us back. But Mr. Phillips’s literary 
technique is slipshod and thoughtless. 
He never troubles, for instance, to wait 
for the inevitable epithet. He practi- 
cally discards epithets and contents 
himself with splashing in substantives 
of a far-fetched and highly metaphori- 
cal nature, which, with all allowance 
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for poetic licence, are often meaning- 


less. I quote a few typical lines:— 


The color and the bloom and the music 
of life. 


Make blank 
The murmurs and the splendors of the 
world. 


This hush and church of passion. 


Thou shattering storm, thou eve of 
after blue, 

Thou deluge, and thou world 
deluge risen, 

Thou sudden death, and thou life after 
death. 


from 


This sort of thing, I admit, may 
sound fine enough when delivered ore 
rotundo. But it is not literature. It is 
an easier thing altogether. The quiet, 
somewhat critical reader is likely to 
bethink him of Johnson’s judgment of 
Lycidas, and wonder whether that judg- 
ment might not be better applied else- 
Or, perhaps, the well-known 
Shakespeare, concluding 
“signifying nothing,” 


where. 
passage of 
with the words 
might suggest itself to him as not in- 
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appropriate to some of Mr. Phillips’s 
work. 

The mention of Shakespeare reminds 
me that Mr. Phillips has been much 
commended for having broken away 
from Klizabethan models. For this he 
is certainly to be commended, since 
we none of us want a pseudo-Shake- 
spearian blank-verse play from @ 
modern writer. But there are still a 
few things which Mr. Phillips might 
learn from the older master. One of 
these is the dramatic effectiveness of 
restraint. Let him study Othello’s last 
speech, or Viola’s speech in Twelfth 
Night, beginning:— 


My father had a daughter loved a man, 


Or, if at some future date he is minded 
once more to portray the affection of 
a parent for a child, let him check for 
a moment his exuberant pen, and recall 
that simple, human cry of Constance 
in King John:— 


Therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 


And let him especially brood over the 
third word from the end. 
E. A. Wodehouse. 





THE NEW TREND OF 


There is in Russia a very important de- 
velopment of contemporary thought, re- 
vealed by certain philosophico-religious 
tendencies in the literary activities of 
several of the younger, but quite remark- 
able, modern writers, who are grouped 
round a new review, the Novyj Put, or 
New Road. 
published in St. Petersburg, is in ac- 
cordance with its ideas, for truly it 
furnishes a new road, one of those 
roads by which literature and art move 
forward towards the ideal, towards 


The name of this monthly, 


heights which appear dimly through 
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the mist of desires and of clouded 
visions. It is therefore an indication 
of modern ways by which the general 
follow streams of new 
thought and of contemporary creative 
power which are quite opposed to for- 
mer tendencies in literature and art. 
The character of the new tendencies 
partly reveals itself in that opposition; 
it is idealism ranged against a former 
materialism, frequently venturing te 
outrage all the laws of reasonable re- 
straint in the dreaminess of its outlook. 

The Novyj Put is devoted almost ex- 
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clusively to philosophical and religious 
ideas, which take their source in some- 
what different forms in the East, but 
which have never taken hold in Russia 
until now. Strong religious feeling has 
always been a predominant characteris- 
tic of the spiritual life of Russia, not 
only amongst the upper classes, but 
amongst the people as well. The best 
illustration of this is the history of the 
Russian sect Raskol, which breaks out 
again and again in spite of an active 
mission directed against it by the Rus- 
sian clergy, with the aid of official 
pressure from the administration. In 
the upper classes of Russia all the more 
vital religious tendencies develop out- 
side the official church and are often 
in opposition to it. Its spiritual rep- 
resentatives do indeed try to partici- 
pate in any genera! intellectual move- 
ment by means of their special periodi- 
cals, but they cannot boast of much 
influence, as the periodicals are mainly 
read by the printers’ men who set them 
up in type. Meanwhile almost all the 
best writers of patriotic lay literature, 
and almost all the idealist tendencies 
which are not passionately anti-relig- 
religious or 
It was only 


ious, are either actually 
closely allied to religion. 
when modern Russian culture was in 
its earliest stage and was developing 
more or less by slavish imitation of 
Eastern Europe that the deeper relig- 
ious element was alien to it. But as 
soon as Russia’s own great writers ap- 
peared with their individual inspira- 
tion, religion came to the fore and be- 
came one of the chief factors. 

True, there is not much of it to be 
found in the men of genius who repre- 
sent Russian romanticism, Pushkin and 
Lermontov, but we have to remember 
that they came before all the great 
artists; they raised national poetry to 
its highest point, but could not give it 
that rich spiritual tone which was so 
lacking in the social life of their time. 
Turgeniev, who came later, was an 
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eminent master of realistic Russian 
literature. 
nik (a man of the 
sians say; he spent almost the whole 
of his life in and 
looked at Russia through the spectacles 
of Eastern culture. He described Rus- 
sian life with astonishing truth and 


genius, but he failed to penetrate the 


a 2apad- 
Rus- 


He was distinctly 
Sast), as the 


Zastern Europe, 


spiritual depths and mysteries which 
were to his sceptical mind inaccessible. 
It was no wonder, then, that religion 
occupied so small a place in Tur- 
geniev’s work. 

With Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, how- 
ever, men of such distinct individuality 
and whose genius is so essentially Rus- 
sian, religion plays an important part. 
After them it is impossible to imag- 
ine a Russian writer who could pass 
with Anatole 
snnile or Emile 
The power- 


over religious subjects 


France's sceptical 
Zola’s cynical negations, 
ful stream of religious 
liberately started by Dostoyevsky and 
Tolstoy cannot lose itself in the dark 


feeling de- 


abyss of doubt nor sink in the sands 
of spiritual indifference. It flows and 
will continue to flow on 
far sea of infinity, to which for many 
hu- 


towards the 


ages the desires and longings of 
man hearts will turn. The greatest 
Russian thinker, Vladimir Soloviev, 
built his own lofty philosophical struc- 
ture on a religious basis. 

Soloviev, who died prematurely about 
two years ago, may be said to have 
been the leader of the new philosophic 
and religious movement in Russian 
thought, ef which I write. During his 
lifetime he was looked upon as a wild 
dreamer. But he has left his country- 
men a rich store of ideas, which have 
grown up after his death and blos- 
somed in the idealist atmosphere of 
the present day. Soloviev was one of 
the greatest idealists of our time; he 
was a worshipper and preacher of the 
ideal who was able to give himself up 
entirely to it, so that he could con- 
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centrate all the forces of his nature 
upon its realization, and accept with- 
out reservation all its consequences. 
He had the enquiring mind of the 
scholar, keenly criticizing the principal 
tendencies of modern philosophy with 
which he was familiar, as well as deep 
and genuine religious feeling, the prin- 
cipal feature of which was faith in 
Christian principles, not as experienced 
in actual life, but as they are some 
day to be realized. Add to this mental 
attitude the various qualities of philos- 
opher, poet and agitator, and you have 
in Soloviev the type of mind towards 
which contemporary spiritual thought 
turns with all the strength of its de- 
sires and aspirations. 

The Russians have had enough of 
analysis, and of the classification of 
their mental and spiritual processes re- 
sulting from rationalistic philosophy 
and the positive sciences. They long 
to see the human results of those proc- 
esses; they want to see the social unit 
not only more or less fitted for his 
functions in the collective organism, 
but also with his material and spiritual 
life fully developed. The mind, which 
an earlier epoch tried to resolve into 
atoms, has recovered under the new 
synthesis its right to a religious life, 
such as had been eagerly though un- 
successfully denied to the Russian peo- 
ple by the all-pervading doctrines of 
rationalism and materialism. 
of considerable differences amongst 
them, the new influences are also a re- 
action against those doctrines. They 
seldom, however, turn in the direction 
of purely Christian ideas. In spite of 
their mystic and religious character 
they are indifferent and sometimes 
even hostile to religion. In most cases 
they move towards it by circuitous 
routes, leading rather to. spiritual 
analysis or even to parody. We will 
now proceed to examine the “New 
Road” along which Russian philosophic 
and Christian thought is travelling. 


In spite 





Apart from its philosophical and re- 
ligious import the Novyj Put has con- 
siderable literary standing as a 
monthly, and many highly-gifted con- 
tributors, among whom, besides the 
editor himself, Peter Piercov, are 
Dmitri Merejkovski, the world-famous 
novelist and literary critic, Vladimir 
Rozanov, an original and many-sided 
thinker and journalist, and Nicolai 
Minskij, a lyrical poet and dramatist. 
All three belong to the new generation 
of Russian authors who take a re- 
ligious standpoint and interest them- 
selves in the newly-awakened spiritual 
thought. They differ in their methods 
of understanding and applying it, but 
they agree as to their principal aim, 
which is to raise the soul of the nation 
to a higher plane of spiritual life and 
to fight down the ideas and doctrines 
of positivism which are constantly pro- 
jecting themselves from the lower 
levels of the actual. At any rate this 
is the common purpose of the contrib- 
utors to this Russian review, and so 
far its object has been pursued with 
great results. With the exception of 
publications specially designed for the 
clergy there is not another review in 
Europe which gives so much space to 
religious questions as the Novyj Put. 

Not so long ago, when positivism was 
sweeping all before it, such a publica- 
tion intended for cultivated minds 
would have been impossible. At that 
time culture, if not working in direct 
antagonism to religion, avoided it 
politely as something belonging to “the 
unknown,” to which some respect was 
due, but with which it need not con- 
cern itself. Only men belonging to the 
Conservative Party considered it their 
duty to be religious; but even they 
thought the best thing they could do 
for religion was to be silent about it 
or to speak only of its general princi- 
ples and moral application, leaving the 
examination of its dogmas and the 
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fathoming of its mystic depths alone. 
It was by a conspiracy of silence that 
the friends of religion helped its 
enemies, who only wished for it Tod- 
schweigen, as the Germans say. 

But the period of effacing religious 
problems by silence has already passed 
or is passing away; to many, if not 
to all, the polite indifference to “the 
unknown,” as well as the peaceful 
slumber of the spirit in the embrace of 
lifeless dogmas and pious practices, has 
become insufficient; as with everything 
that concerns or moves us deeply, the 
desire has grown to discuss religion 
not with veiled words and low voices, 
but aloud and in public as we discuss 
other objects our souls greatly desire. 
Out of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaks, and, indeed, the hearts 
of the present generation of Russians 
are full of religious aspirations; they 
have long been deprived of the life- 
giving fountains of faith, and souls es- 
caping from such religious indifference 
cry aloud. The cry may be too loud 
and the speech may deteriorate into 
deceptive or empty talk, but it is im- 
possible not to admit that these are 
the faults which accompany a more 
vivid expression of feeling. Such 
faults are not lacking in this Russian 
organ of freshly aroused religious sen- 
timent, which sometimes contains exag- 
gerated statements, misleading views 
and confusion of thought. But these 
faults are atoned for by a general 
truthfulness and sincerity; moreover, 
they testify to the present condition 
of men’s souls, which, according to 
Sienkiewicz’s beautiful description, fly 
about like birds ready to depart to 
sunny religious climes, who know not 
which way to go and circle and wheel 
out of their path in space. 

The Russian seekers after the relig- 
ious ideal agree, however, in one thing, 
and that is that the Christian doctrine 
is the only road leading to that ideal, 
and that its proper domain is the uni- 
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versal Christian church with its dog- 
mas and its mystic unity of the spirit- 
ual life. Thus their ideas have noth- 
ing in common with Tolstoyism, which, 
although based on Christian morality, 
and wishing that morality to be put 
in practice, aspires to know nothing 


of Christian mysticism. Merejkovski 
and Rozanov, who have spoken very 
plainly on the subject, incline to 
the opposite of Tolstoyism; they seem 
to forget the ethical side of Christianity 
and to see its essence not in the moral 
but in the mystic development of the 
human spirit. Tolstoy appeals con- 
stantly to the Gospels, but he delib- 
erately thrusts aside their mystical 
element. He claims that they furnish 
the highest and most perfect system 
of ethics in the world, but that they 
are absolutely without supernatural 
sanction. Merejkovski and Rozanov 
do not reject the Gospels, but they ap- 
peal most frequently to the Apocalypse 
and its mystic predictions with regard 
to Christ’s second coming and to the 
end of the world. 

These views, constantly set forth in 
the Novyj Put, constitute in a certain 
way a reaction against the one-sided 
religious free-thought of modern times. 
Under the influence of rationalism, 
which was fostered first by German 
reform and then by 18th century 
French philosophy, faith in the super- 
natural factors of our earthly life had 
been lost. Such faith was looked upon 
by rationalistic free-thinking groups of 
every variety as a remnant of the old 
obscurantism and the sign of a slavish 
spirit. Moreover even the Christian 
and Catholic orthodox party at that 
time was constantly under rationalistic 
influence, and whilst professing the 
dogmas was apt to lose sight of their 
supernatural significance, and to use 
them as abstract formule, necessary 
merely to prove the positiveness of the 
Christian religion, to keep the balance 
in the relations of life, and to serve as 
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the foundation of social order. At 
present the weight of modern Russian 
mysticism is directed against posi- 
tivism, whether religious or anti-relig- 
ious. Its followers do not recognize 
positivistic knowledge as absolute, clos- 
ing to the human mind, as it does, the 
domain of “the unknown.” Leading 
up to metaphysics, and especially re- 
ligious metaphysics, they cast aside 
the Tolstoyan gospel of Christian 
morality apart from faith in the super- 
natural, but at the same time they 
cannot accept the dogmatic faith of the 
official church, towards which their 
attitude is that of criticism, if not of 
negation, 

One of the articles of their creed 
appears to be the universal Christian 
Church, not as it now exists, but as 
the ideal of the future, the aim and end 
of the whole Christian evolution. 
They draw a distinction between the 
true Christianity still to come and his- 
torical Christianity which, according to 
them, has never yet realized the ideal 
taught by Christ, but has only found 
the way to it. There are in the Noryj 
Put considerable differences with re- 
gard to dogma. Merejkovski, followed, 
as it would seem, by the majority of 
the group, accepts the principal dogmas 
of the Holy Trinity, Christ’s King- 
dom and the Universal Church, whilst 
Rozanov, acknowledging their religious 
truth, considers the whole system of 
doctrine as a useless accumulation of 
soulless formulze which tends to fetter 
the spiritual life of Christianity. 

If Merejkovski and Rozanoyv do not 
agree in their views of dogma, they are 
of one mind about other fundamental 
religious convictions. They both re- 
ject the ascetic ideal, and interpret 
Christianity as involving the sancti- 
fication not only of the soul, but 
also of the body, and, indeed, of all 
physical existence as manifested in 
nature and in human life. This idea 
has specially taken possession of 
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Rozanov; he develops it in long essays 
which sometimes go to extremes that 
are incompatible with a true Christian 
spirit. Merejkovski is more moderate 
in this direction. Whilst claiming a 
place for the senses in Christian life, 
he does not over-estimate their impor- 
tance; his aim is to secure the har- 
monious development of human nature 
both spiritually and materially. It is 
possible that some element of the nat- 
uralism of the earlier period has in- 
fluenced the growth of these ideas, 
but they have nothing in common with 
the rationalistic materialism which was 
formerly their necessary accompani- 
ment. Rather do they recall the mys- 
ticism of former romantic writers, and 
especially those of Germany. 
Naturally, amongst the religious ques- 
tions discussed by the writers in the 
Novyj Put, is included that of the posi- 
tion and importance of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The advocates of 
Christian unity and Soloviev’s ad- 
herents must needs be free from prej- 
udice against that church, of which 
so many of the so-called schismatics 
are members. On the other hand their 
critical attitude towards historical 
Christianity, which includes the early 
history of both the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches, has tended to a certain 
understanding with the official Russian 
Church, and excludes the acknowledg- 
ment of Catholic ideas. They are not 
in favor of any of the existing Chris- 
tian churches, but they look forward 
to the unity of all churches in one ideal 
church of the future, which shall em- 
brace all humanity and thus become 
universal—a perfect realization of the 
Christian ideal. That universal church 
of the future is the principal subject 
of their discussions with the repre- 
sentatives of the official church in 
Russia, who are now no longer satis- 
fied with the administrative means of 
propaganda which they have used 
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among the lower classes, but try by 
means of public discussions to draw 
the new sect which is appearing 
amongst the intellectual classes into 
the Orthodex Church. 


In the course of the last two years 
philosophical and religious meetings 
have been held in St. Petersburg at 
which clerical and lay representatives 
of the Russian higher classes have 
freely discussed various questions 
concerning the faith and aims of the 
Christian Church. Amongst the clergy 
who took part in these discussions were 
dignitaries of the highest order of the 
Church. The lay element was led by 
the writers grouped round the Novyj 
Put. The subjects discussed at the 
meetings were disturbing and some- 
times disagreeable to the official 
Church, and the tone of the discussions 
was apt to be sharp and too boldly 
critical of the State religion. But it 
must be admitted that the clergy who 
took part showed great moderation in 
face of severe attacks, and tried hard 
to give substantial answers to their 
opponents. It was their evident desire 
to show that the official Church does 
not need policemen for its defence, and 
that it is capable of fighting with 
spiritual weapons and possesses enough 
spiritual strength to oppose formidable 
adversaries. Their task was sur- 
rounded with many difficulties, for 
their adversaries were well armed, 
especially with considerable oratorical 
gifts and with superior philosophical 
subtlety, in which the most capable 
fighters of the official Church fell short; 
they had also a rich store of facts 
drawn from the contemporary religious 
life of Russia, which they used adroitly 
to show up the shortcomings of the 
State Church. 

The question of religious tolerance in 
Russia was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed at these meetings. It was 
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boldly put forward by Prince Volkon- 
skij and supported by all the lay sym- 
pathizers with the religious movement. 
The motion discussed was that the 


present religious repression is a dis- 
grace to the orthodox Church; it was 
accepted by a majority of those pres- 
ent. The severe punishments in- 
flicted by the Russian law courts and 
the administration generally on those 
who reject the official religion, the re- 
pressive means used to coerce religious 
sects and the stubborn confessors of 
the “union,” which has been officially 
suppressed, are the results of intol- 
erance, and testify eloquently to the 
weakness of a national religion which 
requires to be protected by physical 
means as well as by over-pressure on 
the human conscience. This point of 
view has been developed in the 
speeches of those who are antagonistic 
to the present state of affairs, and sup- 
ported by numerous facts taken from 
contemporary experience. The clerical 
party naturally fought hard to min- 
imize the importance of the abuse 
alleged and to prove the necessity of 
the Church being backed up by the 
State. Their arguments, however, . 
though put forward with considerable 
dialectical skill, did not succeed in 
winning over to their side the majority 
of the members of the meeting, who 
favored religious liberty. 

Another interesting question was the 
exclusion by the Synod from the 
orthodox Church of Leo Tolstoy. Merej- 
kovski maintained in his address that 
although Tolstoy might justly be ex- 
cluded from the Christian Church on 
the ground of his denial of the 
most important dogmas of Christianity, 
owing to which he could not be con- 
sidered a true believer, yet the Synod, 
as an uncanonical institution under the 
control of the secular government, had 
no right to shut him out from the 
Church. He argued that Peter the 
Great, who organized the Synod, was 
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anything but Christian, and that his 
object was merely political. 

Other subjects discussed were:— 

1. Whether the dogmatic teaching of 
the Church must be looked upon as 
final? (The relation of dogma to re- 
ligion.) 

2. Whether in view of the present 
state of mankind (in the matters of 
government, society, family life, art 
and the sciences) the revelation com- 
prised in Christianity is to be con- 
sidered as complete? 

3. If further religious development is 
possible and necessary to Christianity, 
what are the roads leading to it, and 
how can it be developed in relation to 
the Bible, to Church tradition and to 
the decrees of universal Councils as 
well as to the teaching of the Fathers? 

As may well be imagined, the dis- 
cussion of such themes, embracing the 
whole range of the most important re- 
ligious questions of our time, was to 
the representatives of the official 
Church in Russia a most delicate one, 
almost inadmissible; for they have no 
permanent infallible Church authority 
to fall back upon, and Ecumenical 
Councils are impossible. According to 
the professors of dogimatic theology, 
the system of Christian dogmas is ab- 
solutely final. Not only can no fresh 
truth be added to it, but none of the 
existing truths can be freshly stated, 
because the dogmas are by their nature 
and must remain impenetrable mys- 
teries, which theology itself must ac- 
cept in the form in which they have 
been transmitted to it, so that it cannot 
either complete or develop them. This 
view has found some opponents among 
the adherents of the new philosophical 
and religious movement who claim that 
a new revelation is necessary, and that 
this revelation is to unite all the exist- 
ing religious denominations, so that 
from the union may issue the future 
universal Church which is to realize 
the Christian ideas and include all 








mankind. All, except Rozanov, who be- 
lieves in the revelation of religious 
truth without dogma, agree to accept 
the fundamental Christian dogmas,— 
with this one reservation, however, 
that those dogmas must not consist in 
purely abstract formule, but must be 
concrete, living statements, closely re- 
lated to real life, so that they may 
influence its problems. 

The importance of philosophically 
expressing these opinions was em- 
phasized by Minskij, who maintained 
that faith must reanimate free thought, 
which had become stagnant owing to 
rationalism. The mystic element iv 
these ideas was expressed in fascinat- 
ing speeches from Merejkovski, depict- 
ing the dawn of a new revelation mani- 
fest in the desires and hopes of so 
many hearts at the present time; he 
described those desires as a kind of 
early lightening of the sky preceding 
Christ’s second coming, just as the de- 
sires and foretellings of the prophets 
were the light which preceded the 
Saviour’s first coming. These thoughts, 
the outcome of which is to be seen in 
St. John’s Church of the future, are 
characteristic of the mysticism pre- 
vailing amongst a certain class of the 
Russian people. 


The Novyj Put is given over exclu- 
sively to religion or to questions con- 
nected with religion. These are not 
only discussed theoretically and in 
literary style, but are also applied to 
the practical moral and spiritual prob- 
lems of everyday life. This is achieved 
more especially by the publication of 
private correspondence and of a re- 
ligious chronicle. Amongst the private 
correspondence are letters touching 
upon vital religious problems, ad- 
dressed either to the editor or to one 
of the contributors. These letters are 
replied to in the same manner. This 
method cf exchanging opinions has. 
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proved very interesting, for the letters 
contain original points of view and 
give personality to the discussion. It 
is open to everyone to express his 
thoughts, his doubts and his question- 
ings in matters of faith and religious 
philosophy. 

The religious chronicle is lively and 
important. It comprises the polemical 
side of the review which, being an 
organ of progressive religious tenden- 
cies, has naturally become a subject of 
criticism both from the free thinking 
and the Conservative camps. The 
polemical part of the Novyj Put is kept 
up by members of the Established 
Church, because the writers associated 
with it are most anxious, not only to 
awaken new religious feeling, but also 
to come to the best possible under- 
standing with the followers of the 
orthodox Church. It is these men in 
particular who preach the universal 
Church, which is to unite all Christians 
on the ground of a common religion. 
In the course of one of the discussions 
Merejkovski announced that he _ be- 
lieved in one apostolic, universal 
Church, but he added that he did not 
see that Church in any of the existing 
denominations. 

Of course, the idea of a universal 
Church, which is only to come when 
all existing Churches are united, has 
found many opponents in the existing 
State Church. Hence the discussions 
with the clergy, and the severe cen- 
sure of the new monthly by the 
Cbhureh authorities. The famous Rus- 
sian preacher, Ivan Kronshtackji, has 
spoken in his sermons against “new 
roads” which lead the faithful away 
from the orthodox Church; and the re- 
view has been compelled to answer 
him. In addition to the orthodox party 
it has had also to contend with Con- 
servatives who, with journalistic in- 
difference, not only misrepresented the 
aims of the review, but also tried to 
arouse the suspicions of the Govern- 
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ment. This kind of attack is very 
frequent in the Grazdanin, a publication 
edited by Prince Meshcherskij, and 
much read in ultra-Conservative circles. 
There is, however, no lack of friendly 
sympathy among the higher clergy, 
who write in the more serious clerical 
organs, for instance, the Metropolitan 
Filaret, one of the most famous theolo- 
gians of the Greek Church. 

In addition to correspondence and to 
polemical discussions the Novyj Put 
publishes important literary contri- 
butions, among which there has been a 
very remarkable paper by Merejkovski 
ealled “Gogol’s Fate,” in which the 
tragic religious crisis in the great Rus- 
sian writer’s own life was explained 
not as an accidental malady of the 
mind, but as a necessary part of the 
whole development of a most exalted 
and tragical soul. - 

Another Russian writer of genius 
who arouses great interest in the liter- 
ary circles of the Novyj Put is Dostojev- 
skij, who also inclines towards mys- 
ticism. Merejkovski has written com- 
paring him with Tolstoy, and another 
author has published a paper on one of 
Dostojevskij’s most important charac- 
ters, Krilov, in the novel entitled 
“Devils,” in which he develops the 
original idea, though strangely similar 
to Nietzsche's, of a future renascence 
or change of mankind into a higher 
type, called Uebermensch. 

In all those articles, as has already 
been said, there is much metaphysical 
and mystical nebulousness, which is 
noticeable in Merejkovski’s work, and 
still more in Rozanov’s, especially in 
his paper about the Judaic religion, 
which is so saturated with mystic 
naturalism that it sometimes assumes 
an anti-Christian attitude. Very re- 
markable are Rozanov’s writings on 
the relation of the sexes and on family 
life, in which his point of view differs 
from that of Tolstoy. Rozanov does 
not go in for the repression of the 
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‘senses, but for their free development 
as the most powerful manifestation of 
life, only with the consecration of re- 
ligion, according to the examples of 
the Old Testament. 

There is also a very interesting de- 
scription of an excursion to “The 
Bright Lake,” to which the Russian 
sect called the “Raskolniki’” make pious 
pilgrimages, in order to pray and dis- 
cuss religion on its shores. Two 
educated men from St. Petersburg take 
part in the discussions and discover 
that a great spiritual affinity exists be- 
tween those simple-minded seekers 
after the true faith and their own 
small circle of men in the capital. 
The same thing happened to Merej- 
kovski, whose mystical religious senti- 
ments were not understood by the in- 
tellectual society of St. Petersburg, but 
who found sympathetic spirits in a re- 
mote corner of the country amongst the 
uncultured but religiously enthusiastic 
peasant sectarians. 

The Nowvyj Put is publishing Merej- 
kovski’s novel “Peter and Alexei,” the 
last part of his trilogy: “Christ and 
anti-Christ,” the first two parts of 
which, “Julian the Apostate” and 
“Leonardo da Vinci” have become so 
popular not only in Russia but through- 
out the world. It would be out of 
place here to discuss at length the im- 
portance of this work, and it must 
suffice to mention that the aim of the 
author appears to be to view Peter the 
Great’s actions in the same light as the 
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Raskolniki have looked at them from 
the first,—that is that they were the 
strongest expression of the anti-Christ 
prophesied in the Bible and by tradi- 
tion. In this book we see all the faults 
of Russian civilization, as it is at pres- 
ent based on the reforms which Peter 
introduced. The earlier opposition to 
it, which took the form of Eastern 
Liberalism or of native nihilism, was 
founded on foreign ideas of revolution- 
ary disorder or on home-grown ideas 
of annihilation. Now the same opposi- 
tion is put forward in the name of 
Christianity. It gets its vital force not 
from State orthodoxy but from hu- 
man thought and from the religious 
feeling of the Russian people. This 
movement on its human side is related 
to Soloviev’s ideas, whilst on its natural 
side it comes nearer to Dostojevskij. 
On the whole it is not revolutionary, 
nor is it a cosmopolitan rejection of 
Russia’s independent life. Its aim is 
highly patriotic, and it is penetrated 
with a pure and deep faith in the great 
mission of the Russian nation. It is 
far removed from the patriotism of 
judges who, maddened with national 
pride, think they have a right to exter- 
minate all foreign elements. 

It is much to be hoped that these 
religious influences are the beginning 
of some new stream in the spiritual 
life of Russia, a stream that, taking its 
source in the national soil, shall flow 
in the direction of true Christian pur- 
pose. 

S. C. de Soissons. 
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M. Santos Dumont has written a 
notable article in the March Fort- 
nightly* on that subject with which his 
name is so well known. He has taken 
us for a pleasant trip to the realms 
* The Living Age, April 15. 
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of dreamland, and has portrayed a 
fascinating picture of the future of 
aérial navigation. 

But there are two points in his dis- 
sertation which, in my opinion, are 
liable to mislead those not conversant 
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with the past history or present-day 
opinions on this great subject. These 
points are, firstly, as regards the man 
and the past, and, secondly, as regards 
the air-ships and the future. 

On reading the opening page (in 
which, by the way, the first personal 
pronoun occurs no less than twenty- 
three times), one might be led to be- 
lieve that M. Santos Dumont was the 
first and only inventor of air-ships, and 
that the apparatus which he has con- 
structed was the only such that has 
been tried. I will, therefore, venture 
to relate in a few words what has 
already been done in this line. 

Very soon after the invention of the 
balloon, in 1783, several designs were 
published of elongated balloons to be 
driven by propellers, but the first 
actual air-ship, as such vessels have 
now come to be called, was constructed 
in 1852 by M. Giffard, in Paris. The 
general design of this machine was 
very similar to that now used. The 
balloon was spindle-shaped, and in the 
ear below it was a steam-engine of 
three horse-power, rotating a large 
screw propeller. This apparatus was 
successful as far as it went, but that 
was not far, for its speed was not 
sufficient to stem the wind. Several 
other machines of somewhat similar 
design were built in later years, but 
without any more satisfactory result. 
The first really successful air-ship was 
that built by the French Government 
in 1884. This was propelled by a 
screw at the fore end, driven by an 
electric motor, and, in its first ascent 
created a record, in that, after a voy- 
age of twenty-five minutes’ duration, 
it returned to its point of departure. 
After this quite a number of trials 
were made with the machine, most of 
which were highly successful. On one 
occasion the balloon travelled from 
Meudon to Paris and back at the rate 
of fourteen and a half miles per hour. 
This speed, it may be noticed, is 
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greater than that which M. Santos 


Dumont seems so proud of having ac- 
complished. The length of the journey, 
too, would be about as long as any 
made by this aéronaut. Later on many 
more attempts were made by various 
inventors to propel balloons, both in 
France and Germany, although without 
much success. It is necessary, how- 
ever, in this connection to point out a 
somewhat misleading statement in M. 
Santos Dumont’s article. “When, eight 
years ago,” he says, “I first proposed to 
attach an explosive petroleum motor 
beneath a balloon filled with inflam- 
mable gas, the world cried out against 
the project.” This might seem to im- 
ply that such an idea was something 
novel and unpractical, while, in reality, 
“the world,” whoever that might be, 
may well have cried out that it was 
dangerous, seeing that in 1896 Dr. 
Wolfert had ascended with just such 
a contrivance, and had thereby met 
with a terrible death. About a year 
later a motor-propelled balloon as- 
cended in England, and several more 
on the Continent. 

It was in 1898 that M. Santos Du- 
mont made his first trials with air- 
ships, and he has continued his experi- 
ments on and off till 1903. 
less failures only testify to the intre- 


Number- 


pidity of the bold experimenter, and 
the biggest event, boomed to the whole 
world, was when, on October 18th, 
1901, he travelled from St. Cloud round 
the Eiffel Tower and back (nearly 
seven miles) in half-an-hour. I believe 
this constitutes his record both for 
distance and speed. But, as we have 
seen, very similar journeys, with a 
very similar machine, had been ac- 
complished years before. 

Since then much progress has been 
made. In 1902 the Messrs. Lebaudy 
constructed a large new air-ship, de- 
signed by M. Julliot, which proved a 
great success. This vessel made alto- 
gether about thirty-three ascents, and 
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on every occasion, except one, returned 
Many of these jour- 
great 


safely to its shed. 
neys were of comparatively 
length, one beirg of no less than sixty- 
one miles, maximum speed 
recorded was over twenty-five 
an hour. This machine was unfortu- 
nately wrecked while landing after one 
of its many successful journeys, but 
the owners, well satisfied with the suc- 


and the 
miles 


cess attained, have since constructed 
another air-ship, which has already 
made thirty voyages without mishap. 

Considering all these facts, it is evi- 
dent that M. Santos Dumont has not 
accomplished anything so very special 
in the air-ship line, except to advertise 
and bring the subject forward. I do 
not for one moment wish to belittle his 
pluck in his daring exploits, his energy 
in again and again overcoming failures 
and difficulties, his enterprise in build- 
ing so many different forms of air- 
ships. Aérial navigators certainly owe 
him a debt of gratitude for bringing 
their pet hobby so much before the 
public. But, after all, he is not the 
original inventor of the air-ship, he is 
not the first to have performed success- 
ful return journeys, he is not the first 
to apply petrol engines to the propul- 
sion of balloons, and his machines have 
not, up to now, accomplished nearly 
such long journeys, or travelled at any- 
thing like so great a speed, as those 
of other inventors, 

And 
future. M. 
article, seems very sanguine about the 


now as to air-ships and the 


Santos Dumont, in his 


future of motor ballooning. He dis- 
closes a delightful dream of floating 


through the skies day after day, pass- 
ing over the frontiers of Russia, Hun- 
gary, Austria, and riding on as far as 
Constantinople. But the whole practi- 
cability of the scheme is buried in the 
last small shall find 
means to return to Paris.” What are 
He states that his new 


sentence, “we 


those means? 
is only to be capable of 


yacht 


nérial 
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attaining a speed of 15 kilom. (9.3 
miles) an hour. At this rate it would 
take over six days hard steaming to 
accomplish the 1,500 miles of return 
journey to Paris! And what if during 
this time a moderately strong wind of 
thirty or forty miles an hour should 
spring up? During the thirty days 
in the air which he speaks of, the ves- 
sel would be almost sure to have to 
encounter such a wind, and then the 
huge despite its 
would be wafted away to far-distant 
regions, whence it is not likely to re- 


vessel, propellers, 


turn except packed in small pieces. 
It is, of course, possible that in the 
future air-ships may be so improved 
that we may have a vessel capable of 
travelling, say, forty or fifty miles an 
hour through the air, and then much of 
this fascinating form of travel might 
be done. But this is about the lowest 
speed that could be considered really 
practical, since we must be able to go 
against any ordinary strong breeze. 
Now those who have made a study 
of the navigation of the air have long 
since been divided into two schools— 
and those who have 
first re- 


the balloonists, 
been called “Aviators.” The 
gard the balloon—the gas-vessel—as an 
essential and convenient expedient for 
This, 
they point out, already exists, is well 
undoubtedly be 


overcoming the force of gravity. 


understood, and can 
driven through the air by suitable pro- 
The Aviators, 
that the 

encum- 


pellers at a fair speed. 
on the other hand, declare 


balloon is an unnecessary 


brance, which can never become a 
really practical means of navigating 


the air, and they rely on attaining their 
object by means of purely mechanical 
force, as does a bird. M. Santos Du- 
case for the 
like, though 
to point out 
would 


made out a 
should 


mont has 
former and so I 
myself an old balloonist, 
some of the advantages which 
be gained by a flying machine not 
dependent on a light gas to lift it, and 
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to direct attention to a few of the 
drawbacks inherent in the large gas 
bag. 

A balloon must necessarily be big, 
This is a fact not sufficiently realized 
by some would-be inventors. Con- 
sider the theory of a balloon. Why 
does it rise in the air? Solely because 
its bulk displaces a given volume of 
air, and that its total weight is less 
than that of the displaced air. A 
thousand cubic feet of air weigh only 
76lb., so that it is evident that to lift 
7OOlb. (about the weight of a 
practical machine and occupants) we 
must displace at least 10,000 cubic feet. 
But the larger the vessel, the greater 
is the required to drive it 
through the air. One cannot propel a 
battleship with the engines of a steam 
pinnace. To add larger engines, how- 
ever, entails again increasing the size 
of the balloon in order to obtain the 
necessary lift. A huge size is there- 
fore a necessity, and this accounts for 
the vessels of Zeppelin and 
of Lebaudy. The latter, which has 
proved so successful, contains 95,000 
cubic feet of and is thirty-two 
feet in diameter. There is, moreover, 
another difficulty to contend with when 
employing a large bulk of gas. A 
slight change of temperature alters the 
volume, and consequent lifting power, 
This is a difficulty which 
discusses at 


least 


power 


colossal 


gas, 


of the gas. 
our Brazilian friend 
length, and is one which he hopes to 
overcome by a means which has fre- 
quently been suggested before. The 
artificial heating of the gas is an old 
idea. I published such a design my- 
self many years ago (v. Journal of the 
Royal United Service Inst., June, 1883). 
But the system has many practical ob- 
jections, chiefly owing to the difficulty 
of rapidly altering the temperature of 
the large bulk of gas, especially in 
cooling it, so that I now do not think 
it will answer in practice. 


Then, again, in order to be suffi- 
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ciently light, this huge vessel must be 
constructed of comparatively very 
flimsy material, and this is apt to be 
leaky and unable to withstand the 
strain of much wear and tear. There 
are other difficulties as well, but it will 
not be necessary to go into further 
details here. 

The question is, have we any other 
means of travelling through the air 
without the aid of a light gas? We 
have but to look around us to see at 
any moment a corroboration of the as- 
that we have, or rather, can 
have. Birds and insects flit hither and 
thither with the greatest ease. Can 
we not imitate them? If we look to 
the theory of the matter, if we 
sider what has actually been accom- 
plished in the way of experiment, if 
we the various little toys which 
are to be bought in any toy-shop, we 
must own that everything looks prom- 
Many think that wings like 
those of a bird are not to be easily 
imitated in a practical machine, but 
the aéroplane, or propelled kite, looks 
simple enough. Even M. Santos Du- 
mont is kind enough to say, “I have no 
objection to aéroplanes furnished with 


sertion 


con- 


see 


ising. 


motors.” 
Small 
many 
made capable 
and progressing through the air in a 
steady course, until their motive power 


even weighing 
have frequently 


of raising themselves 


models, some 


pounds, been 


Langley’s steam model, 
weighing thirty flew 
for three-quarters of a 
machines 


has given out. 
nearly pounds, 
mile. Large 


man-carrying have been 
constructed, too, 
Maxim, Ader, Kress, 
Wright, but none of these (except pos- 
sibly the last-named) can be called suc- 


Nevertheless, we have learnt 


those of 


and 


such as 
Langley, 


cessful. 
a great many lessons, and the whole 
subject is now far better understood 
than it was some few years ago. 

We need not here enter into the de- 
tails of the construction of such ma- 
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Many different methods, giv- 
ing promise of good results, have been 
experimented with, 


chines. 


suggested and 
and it seems quite probable that the 
aérial machine of the future may com- 
bine several of these. Whatever form 
it may take, it seems probable that to 
lift a given weight, the flying machine 
will be infinitely smaller than the bal- 
loon air-ship, and consequently be able 
to progress at a much greater rate 
for the same expenditure of power. 

When we consider what has been ac- 
complished by the modern motor-car, 
it will not be so surprising if with an 
aérial machine we can attain to a ve- 
locity of a hundred miles an hour or 
more. At such speed, quite beyond 
the wildest dreams of the ballonist, an 
aérial machine would be compara- 
tively independent of the wind, except, 
of course, in the case of very rough 
weather, A butterfly is soon blown 
out of its course by even a light wind, 
while a large bird can battle against 
a gale. A machine many times larger 
and heavier than the bird should be 
able to do better still. 

Almost every engineer and scientific 
investigator who has lately made a 
study of the subject agrees that the 
attainment of human flight apparently 
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presents no insuperable difficulties. 
All that is wanted, so far as I can see, 
is a few thousand pounds and a clever 
and energetic inventor, and there is 
no reason why a machine could not be 
constructed within a year or two capa- 
ble of rising and carrying a man in 
safety for, at all events, a short trip 
through the air. Here is a chance for 
a millionaire who is anxious to get rid 
of a portion of his wealth to some pur- 
pose. But let me warn him against 
the sharks that are ever ready to 
concoct some wonderful contrivance, 
alluring as a bait, but without the 
least likelihood of ever accomplishing 
flight. Such schemes have, unfortu- 
nately, on several recent occasions, 
been the means of bringing incredulity 
and discredit on the subject. Let the 
would-be investor get competent ad- 
vice before parting with his money, 
and then, if he has found the right 
man, he will have a good chance of 
handing his name down to posterity as 
having been instrumental in intro- 
ducing to the world what would ,up- 
doubtedly be one of the very greatest 
of human inventions. 
B. Baden Porell. 
(President of the Aéronautical Society of 
Great Britain.) 





THE FALCON OF 


THE FONTARINI. 


(Conclusion.) 


BV. 


That night the litter waited at the 
foot of the mountain road which led 
to the castle gate. It was late, yet 
still, on one pretext or another, the 
dull-witted Duke lingered witk his 
abstracted guest and the silent Cardi- 
nal. The musie of lutes hung on the 
air, as on that night long ago when 
a foolish page had been found near 
the window of a lady of the Fontarini. 





An odd constraint had fallen upon 
the three men, for the same reason. 
In the thoughts of all three the absent 
Duchess sat enthroned,—_though each 
thought of her differently. The Duke 
thought of her as he had seen her 
that day, smiling scornfully at his 
lack of wit. Already the chains 
galled her, and already he began to 
guess the fact, stupid as he was, and 
to resent it. The Cardinal thought 
of her as she would be in a few hours’ 
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time,—in the litter swinging down the 
mountain road, at Maledetto’s mercy. 
But Maledetto saw her only as he had 
seen her in the rose-garden, and a 
smile that was not all triumph flick- 
ered in his eyes. 

At last the yawning Duke was led 
away by his chamberlains, and Male- 
detto, the last grace-cup tasted, bowed 
himself to his chamber in his turn, 
smiled away officious attendants, and 
went with a sigh of relief to the 
window. He threw it wide and 
looked out into the summer night. 
Far below, the town lay asleep in the 
dark. He traced its blurred outlines, 
and then, starting, held his breath, 
and looked again. What lights were 
those which twinkled like fire-flies in 
the dusk? What was the sound 
which came up from the town? AIl- 
most the Envoy’s quick ear caught 
the name which his brain told him he 
must hear. “Borgia! Czesar Borgia is 
at the gates!’ Did he hear the name, 
a name too terrible, surely, for so 
peaceful a summer night? 

The castle woke from the slumber 
into which it had searcely had time 
to fall with a shudder, a pang of hor- 
ror and fear. The town was in a 
blaze, hopelessly surprised, taken in 
the first assault. The blow, long 
planned in the Vatican, that home of 
treachery and bloodshed, had fallen 
with appalling swiftness, with a sure- 
ness which was the Borgia’s own. 
Fiorola had long been too proud, too 
rich, and covetous eyes had marked 
its wealth. Then, a hawk from a 
summer sky, the Borgia had swooped 
upon his prey. 

Maledetto, swept from his chamber 
by the tide of excitement which 
flooded the whole vast building, found 
himself, with the others, on the walls. 
The Duke, a cloak thrown over his 


night-gear, alternately prayed and 


swore as he gazed at the burning town. 
The Cardinal dumb and 


bitter in 
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his despair, neither swore nor prayed, 
but watched his blazing palace below 


with a set face. Maledetto, in his ele- 
ment, as usual, marshalled the staring 
guards, calmed the panic-stricken ser- 
vants, bent all to his own capable 
mood by a deftly-turned jest, a polite 
taunt spoken with his inscrutable 
smile. He was as cool as though he 
sat at Lodovico Sforza’s council-board 
in Milan, and his self-command in- 
spired others with a touch of the same 
admirable spirit. And still the Duke 
cursed and prayed, and the Cardinal, 
wrapped in his own moody reflections, 
stood gazing at his side. It was 
Maledetto who saw to the defences, 
who planted a strong guard at the lust 
turn of the mountain-road, who, un- 
armed in the midst of weapons, urged 
them to resist the Borgia’s first attack 
with voice and hand, as he would 
have urged a failing steed. The fury 
of defence had seized him; when the 
guard, overpowered by sheer num- 
bers, fell back towards the gates, he 
caught up a pike and held a dozen of 
the foremost assailants at bay while 
the remnant of the defenders gained 
the gates. Once within, he took com- 
mand again; nothing escaped him, 
nothing dismayed him; he was the 
very genius of the defence. 

It was almost morning when, seeing 
the battle nearly lost, he went to find 
the Duke, who had left the walls. 
He found him where he had not 
looked to do so,—in the great, lighted 
bed-chamber of the young Duchess, 
surrounded by half his suite, pale, hol- 
low-eyed, shaken. The Cardinal stood 
by, silent and hopeless. In the huge 
bed, with its scarlet and white cur- 
tains half-drawn back, the Duchess 
sat among her pillows. Her delicate 
eyebrows were drawn oddly together, 
in a sort of frown, a great rope of red 
hair fell over either shoulder upon her 
breast. Her ladies were in tears about 
the bed; she alone, in the midst of 
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confusion and terror, kept her calm 
of the rose-garden, her air so curi- 
ously suggestive of spring and all its 
freshness, its careless detachment 
from the toil and trouble of the world. 
Her young face had a look of awaken- 
ing, as though some sense of the pre- 
vailing despair had _ reached her, 
though she bardly knew as yet what it 
might mean. Her eyes were fixed, 
with indolent scorn, upon the shrink- 
ing figure of the Duke. 

Maledetto, swift in speech as in ac- 
tion, made his way into the little 
group of courtiers, that scattered at 
his approach as though before the 
very breath of war. A few words 
told his errand. All was nearly lost, 
but there was a chance left. The 
Duke might yet retrieve the fortunes 
of the night,—_the Duke, with the 
banner of his house over him, the bat- 
tle-cry of his house upon his lips. 
Let them bring his mail, his sword. 
The idea somehow fired Maledetto, 
the cool, the ironic, to something like 
fervor. Let the Duke go forth at the 
head of his men, and lead them to 
victory, or to death. 

The Cardinal’s pale face flushed a 
little; he cast a quick, entreating glance 
at the head of the great house of 
Fontarini. But the Duke, white, 
shrinking, utterly unmanned, threw 
out weak hands of horrified denial. 
“Go out against the Borgia, against 
that fiend Cesar? 
he is in league with the Devil. Bet- 
ter die here! Let them bring poison, 
a draught the leech warrants pain- 
less,” he cried, his thin voice shrill 
with coward fear. 

A kind of hush fell on the great 
room. Even the gentlemen of his 
suite, curled darlings of the little 
Court, turned their eyes from his face. 
They did not wish to look upon the 
shame of this last and meanest of the 


Everyone knows 


Fontarini. 
But the girl under the scarlet and 


the Fontarini. 


white canopy of the bed did not turn 
away her clear blue eyes. For a mo- 
ment she gazed, a long look of utter 
astonishment, of utter contempt; then, 
very leisurely, she slipped down from 
her nest on the high bed, and came 
across the room and stood at Male- 
detto’s side. 

Her eyes read him in a glance. 
This was the sort of man she had 
never met before, yet his strangeness 
was familiar to her, for it was in his 
likeness that she would have drawn a 
prince and a fighter, had the task 
been given to her. He was not new to 
her, for she had known him in her 
dreams. The very atmosphere of blood 
and battle which he had brought with 
him was one in which she would have 
moved without fear. Blood-stained, 
blackened, with hacked armor, reek- 
ing of the desperate struggle from 
which he had just emerged, she recog- 
nized, even in this guise, the cool 
brain, the undaunted temper which no 
ill fortune could dismay. 

“Bring the Duke’s armor here,” she 
commanded. It was done. They 
brought the burnished mail, the hel- 
met with its flowing plume of red and 
white. The Duchess, pale and cool, 
called her amazed ladies. “Arm this 
gentleman, girls. He has fought well 
for us; he deserves something at our 
hands.” 

Maledetto, wondering, almost at a 
loss, Was armed with no loss of time. 
The helm was on his head, the plumes 
flamed over him like a glory of fire. 
The Duchess, surveying him with 
grave eyes, seemed to see something 
She sighed quickly. Ah, why 
did not the heir of all the Fontarini 


amiss. 


wear a look like this? 

“Go,” she said briefly; “you are of 
our blood,—you whom they call the 
Stabber of Milan. But you are a man— 
fight for us.”” Her clear voice sud- 
denly faltered. “Fight for me,” she 
said. 
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She held out a royal hand. Male- 
detto bent a knee to the ground and 
touched the brave little hand with his 
lips. “I go to fight, Madonna,” he 
answered, “—for you.” 

Almost in the same instant he was 
gone,—gone with a new fire at his 
heart, and dressed in the armor of the 
Duke and the colors of his house. In 
the room he had left the Duchess stood 
silent as. a statue with her red plaits 
of hair streaming over her white night- 
rail. She was unconscious of the dis- 
creetly staring courtiers, of the mute 
Cardinal, of the shaking Duke. For 
a while no one moved, no one dared 
to speak; then the Duke crept to her, 
and laid a hand on her arm. 

She flung it off as she would have 
flung a snake. Her great eyes flamed 
at him, her voice cut like a sword. 
“Coward!” she said, very softly. 
“Why did you not die at nurse, and 
spare your house this shame?” 


V. 


It was over. The defence of Fiorola 
would long be a tale told by the even- 
ing hearth, the heroic bravery of him 
whom half Italy had begun to call 
the Stabber of Milan would long be 
a tradition of the countryside. Fiorola 
had fallen; the Falcon flag had been 
torn from its staff on the great tower; 
the glory of the Fontarini was at an 
end. But to the day when the last 
stone of the castle should fall, men 
were to remember, above the gallantry 
of the Stabber of Milan, that last des- 
perate feat of arms, when the Duke,— 
the frail, tongue-tied Duke!—had flung 
himself with a handful of men upon 
the advancing troops of the Borgia, 
and, shouting “A Fontarini!” had cut 
bis way almost to Don Czesar’s saddle- 
bow before he was taken and bound. 
To this day the peasant, trudging up 
the mountain road, hums to himself as 
he goes the old song which tells of the 
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Last Ride of the Last of the Fontarini. 
But now the battle was over.  Si- 
Dead were 


lence reigned in Fiorola. 
the curled courtiers; dead, or worse, 
were the pretty  ladies-in-waiting. 
Don Czesar had no foolish scruples 
about dealing with his enemies thor- 
oughly while he happened to be in the 
way with them. It was the silence vo! 
death which hung over Fiorola that 
day, while the brazen, callous sun 
climbed the azure, callous heavens, 
and the Borgia’s men gloated raven- 
ously over the booty they had taken. 
The. slain lay in heaps in the square 
before the castle. In hall and corridor 
limp things lay motionless, splashed 
with ugly red. In a corner some- 
where lay the dead body of the Duke, 
massacred ignominiously with the 
rest, and tossed aside like a thing of 
no account. No one knew his rank. 
Had not the Duke of Fiorola met them 
in that wild fight at the gates, and did 
he not lie now, desperately hurt but 
alive, in the dungeon under the tower 
which looked upon the rose-garden, a 
prisoner at the mercy of the merciless 
Borgia? As for the envoy of the Duke 
of Milan, no one had seen him since 
the previous night, when he had per- 
formed prodigies of valor, and van- 
ished just when things were at their 
worst. It was said that he had es- 
caped, when he saw that all was lost, 
like the wise man he was. 

The brazen sun climbed higher and 
higher, and descended at last behind 
the wild peaks above. In the dun- 
geon which men still call the Duke's 
Maledetto lay faint and spent. It was 
sunset,—a sunset pink as the roses in 
the garden without. A rosy glow 
came through his grating, and fell 
softly on the wall. Suddenly the doors 
shrieked upon the hinges. He looked 
up. In the pink ray, the face of the 
Duchess of Fiorola looked down at 
him; behind her stood the tall figure 
of the Cardinal. 
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He strove to rise, and greeted them 
courteously. Was it the rosy benedic- 
tion of the sunset which had washed 
away from his pale face its look of 
cool irony, its sour curl of the lip? 
They never knew. It was the defender 
of a lost cause who greeted them, se- 
rene and unafraid, resigned to the 
worst of fates, rather than the cunning 
schemer of so few hours ago. 

The Duchess, watching his face with 
curious eyes, told him their errand. 
“The Duke dies at _ sunrise,” she 
said. 

He lifted arched eyebrows, studied 
her face a moment, then laughed as 
well as his wounds would let him. 
“The Duke dies?’ he said. “Ah, what 
honor has come to me, Madonna!” 

She made a swift gesture of denial. 
“Not you, not you, Messer Maledetto! 
You have done enough for us.” She 
turned to the Cardinal. “Tell him 
that he has done enough.” But the 
Cardinal was dumb. 

Maledetto, looking at them _ both, 
felt his heart leap oddly. Here was 
his vengeance in his grasp,—a greater, 
more splendid vengeance than he had 
ever dreamed of. “The Duke dies,” 
he said softly; “the hero, the paladin, 
the leader of the last charge of the 
Fontarini. He dies at sunrise, and his 
memory is for ever the glory of Fio- 
rola.” Was it only the sunset light 
which softened his face? “The Duke 
dies,” he murmured, “dies with the 
sunrise about him, the glory of a great 
deed upon him. It is beyond my de- 
serts, Eminence.” 

The Cardinal shivered. The girl 
gave a little ery. “No,—no,—you shall 
not do it!” 

He propped himself on his elbow 
and smiled at her. “Why not? The 
leech gives me a day or so,—of tor- 
ture. I am a dead man, Madonna; 
let me choose the way I shall go. 
Here, in this dungeon, or on the square 
the with the sunrise 


before eastle, 














over me,—I, who have planned the 
shame of the Fontarini! Eminence, is 
not the honor indeed too great?’ 

The Cardinal dropped his face into 
his hands with a groan. The girl 
came nearer. “You shall not do it,” 
she said again. 

But Maledetto was looking past her 
at the bowed figure of the Cardinal. 
“What is your denial worth?” he said. 
“A few more hours of torture to me,— 
and to you, the knowledge that all 
the world will hear how the last Duke 
of Fiorola behaved in the hour of dan- 
ger. Let him lie in peace, Eminence. 
He was a poor thing, though he had 
the right to the name, and I have none. 
3ut I can hide his shame,—I, the Stab- 
ber of Milan!’ Still the Cardinal was 
silent. Maledetto spoke again. “Emi- 
nence, on the day I came here, I 
claimed one thing of you, and you 
promised it,—one thing out of all your 
wealth. You know what I chose; to- 
day I revoke my choice and choose 
again. Eminence, I claim your prom- 
ise. Give me the one thing I 
ask.” 

As once before, the Cardinal lifted 
his head slowly, and looked into the 
eyes of the enemy of his house. As 
once before, he spoke, in a voice that 
shook. “What is it?’ 

The red light was on Maledetto’s 
face. He was no more the Stabber, 
the cunning schemer, the man of much 
wit and no scruples. A strange glory 
seemed to have fallen upon him. “It 
is the honor of the house,” he said 
gently, “the Falcon of the Fontarini. 
Give it to me, Eminence,—I will keep 
it white.” 

The old man held out a shaking 
hand, as though in benediction. “You 
have it,” he said, 

There was silence for a moment. 
Suddenly, as it had come, the pink 
light faded. With a sob, the Duchess 
fell on her knees by Maledetto’s 


side. 
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VI. 


A pink light was in the sky. On 
the square before the castle the Bor- 
gia’s men waited beside the huge 
black seaffold to see the death of their 
bravest enemy. At a window of the 
castle Don Cesar sat waiting too. 
At another window, lower down, a 
girl with red hair was watching the 
flush of the morning sky; her face 
was white, but the light in her eyes 
was steady and clear. Behind her the 
Cardinal sat in his great chair, with 
his head sunk upon his breast. He 
had told her all the tale of his com- 
pact with Maledetto,—of the litter 
waiting that night at the gates; and 
she had heard him without a word to 
the end, 

“He planned the 
house,” she said then. “He dies for 
its glory. It is as it ought to be.” 

They heard a hoarse shout from the 
square, and the girl quivered. The 
old man’s head fell a little further for- 
ward on his breast, and his pale lips 
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moved in a prayer. In the hush that 
followed the shout, the great bell of 
the cathedral below began to toll. 

The Duchess rose, and looked out 
of the window. Very slowly, a litter 
was being borne from the square and 
the scaffold, a litter upon which lay 
a figure in shining mail. She waited 
clutching something to her breast, un- 
til the litter, with its armed guard, 
was beneath the window. Then, 
leaning far out into the flushed and 
misty dawn, she flung something down 
upon the still figure below. 

The litter moved on, bearing Male- 
detto, the Stabber of Milan, to the 
tomb of the Dukes of Fiorola in the 
cathedral, dressed in the Duke’s armor, 
and covered with the gift of the girl 
he had planned to ruin,—the scarlet 
banner bearing the White Falcon of 
the Fontarini. Above, in the quiet 
room, the Cardinal fell on his knees. 
But the Duchess stood looking with a 
strange smile at the rosy peaks above. 
“The sun has risen,” she said softly, 
“upon the soul of a brave man.” 

Nellie K. Blissett. 


EARTHQUAKES AND THE NEW SEISMOLOGY.* 


Few beleaguered cities—certainly not 
Port Arthur when it fell into the hands 
of the Japanese—have presented a 
spectacle of devastation compara- 
ble with that witnessed in Yokohama 
at daybreak on February 23, 1880. The 
most severe bombardment spares more 
than it demolishes; a world-shaking 
indiscriminately de- 
beautiful Japanese 


earthquake is 
structive. The 


*1 “Earthquakes in the Light of the New 
Seismology.” By Clarence Edward Dutton, 
Major U.S.A. London: Murray, 1904. 

2 “Seismology.” By John Milne, F.R.8. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, 1898. 
3**Earthquakes and Other Earth Move- 


city, then, lay in ruins; its surviving 
inhabitants found themselves home- 
less, stricken, and impoverished. Yet 
in no quarter could any trace of dis- 
be perceived. Excite- 
ment and activity reigned instead. 
The disaster had only served to inten- 


couragement 


sify the common consciousness. Much 
had to be done, and that quickly; the 
circumstances were pressing; and it 


ments.’”’ (Fourth Edition.) By John Milne, 
F.R.S. London: Kegan Paul, 1898. 

4“ A Study of Recent Earthquakes.” By 
Charles Davison, 8c.D. London: Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, 1905. 
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might well have been supposed that 
material exigencies would have ab- 
sorbed immediate attention. But to 
this remarkable people it seemed quite 
as urgent to interrogate Nature re- 
garding the calamity as to repair its 
effects. So, after a few hours devoted 
to clearing away the rubbish of shat- 
tered tenements, a public meeting was 
summoned amid the débris, and the 
Seismological Society of Japan, in 
sombre earnest, set about its task of 
investigation.’ 

Young Japan had not, a quarter of a 
century ago, as yet discarded Euro- 
pean tutelage. The teaching staff of 
its newly founded universities was 
composed of foreigners, among whom 
were many Englishmen. Now im- 
ported intellect is apt to be vivified 
by strange surroundings; and _ the 
earth-tremors of the Far Eastern archi- 
pelago were a startling novelty to men 
reared on our inert British soil. Their 
scientific study was promptly set on 
foot; a Chair of Seismology was es- 
tablished at Tokyo; a network of 
968 stations for the registration of 
“quakes” of all sorts and degrees of 
intensity was spread over the country, 
and a seismic survey carried out with 
their aid. The animating spirit of the 
enterprise was Professor John Milne, 
whose expert services were, during 
twenty years, at the disposal of the 
Japanese Government. Amongst a 
crowd of able co-operators, he stands 
out as the veritable originator of the 
new seismology. Its basis was pro- 
vided by his catalogue of 8,300 earth- 
quakes, observed secundum artem in 
Japan between 1885 and 1892, and 
finally enumerated each with a sepa- 
rate map showing its regional limits 
and central point. The distribution of 
seismic activity, as the upshot of seven 
vigilance, became 


years’ sustained 


thus more thoroughly known in the 


1J. Milne, “‘Ency. Brit.”” vol. xxvii. Art. 
“* Earthquakes.” 


Mikado’s 


kingdom than over any 
other equal area of the world’s sur- 
performance, 
would have been impossible without in- 


face. The however, 
strumental appliances for automatic- 
ally recording the complex tremors 
constituting a seismatic disturbance, 
and the need was met by the invention 
of the “seismograph.” Essentially, this 
ingenious little machine was of Anglo- 
Japanese origin; it took form in the 
hands of Ewing, Milne, and Gray. 
Valuable, too, were the pioneering ex- 
periments of Dr. Wagener, as well as 
the refinements of construction sub- 
sequently introduced by Professors 
Sekiya and Omori of Tokyo, by Drs. 
Agamennone and Canecani, Vicentini 
and Grablowitz in Italy. In some 
forms of the instrument, the trace at- 
testing the time and mode of agita- 
tion is photographic; a quivering little 
mirror reflects a spot of light on to a 
circulating roll of sensitized paper; in 
others, it is stylographic. A pendu- 
lum is usually employed to furnish a 
“steady-point,” or as the index to mo- 
tion, but with endless modifications of 
detail. Indeed, different kinds of ap- 
paratus are required to correspond 
with the varied demands of _intelli- 
gible record. No one seismograph, nor 
any number of seismographs of the 
same type, would avail for the inscrip- 
tion, in decipherable characters, of the 
tangled phases of a single shock. 

A mere by-product of the transforma- 
tion of Japan, seismology, neverthe- 
less, already claims an honored place 
among the physical sciences. And 
the precision of its methods lends va- 
lidity to the claim. The study of 
earthquakes was, until lately, almost 
wholly descriptive. It was based upon 
narratives of catastrophes. Robert 
Mallet, it is true, made resolute efforts 
for the attainment, by the use of clearly 
prescribed methods, of a definite point 
of view; and his work is still valuable, 
though his inferences have lost their 
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pristine authority. But now the tale 
of ordinary experience is told only by 
way of supplement to more formal 
statements; the earth quakes “by the 
card”; every throb of the ground is 
measured in period and direction, and 
referred to its subterranean source. 
The change is searcely less than that 
of the amazed spectator of total solar 
eclipses in old times into the diligent 
modern observer of their spectroscopic 
and photographic phenomena. The 
pageantry of nature is out of date in 
science. 

The work of which we have quoted 
the title at the head of this article is 
fully abreast of recent advances in 
earthquake research, It appropriately 
belongs to the “Progressive Science 
Series,” and its author, Major Dutton, 
holds the first rank among the seis- 
mologists of the United States. He 
writes well and carefully, and his 
book supplies fairly complete and en- 
tirely authentic information on a new 
and difficult subject. Its pages do not 
allure readers with fanciful specula- 
tions, but they satisfy them with solid 
facts; and in our opinion the vagaries 
of scientific imagination are to the full 
as vapid and wearisome as the maun- 
dering of the most shambling poetaster 
who ever set out to climb the bill of 
Parnassus. 

Seismology may be regarded as the 
science of earth-vibrations. It is hence 
closely allied to acoustics, which is 
the science of air-vibrations, and to 
optics, the science of ether-vibrations. 
For the ground under our feet, the 
rocky crust of our planet, is an elastic 
solid capable of propagating wave- 
motion at measurable rates, and ac- 
cording to determinate laws. Its 
manner of doing so is, nevertheless, of 
baffling intricacy. Air and ether trans- 
mit (sensibly) each a single type of 
oscillation. Sound-waves are longitudi- 
nal; they alternately compress and 
rarefy the medium that conveys them 
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forward. Those of light are trans- 
versal; they are directed at right an- 
gles to the line of advance. Both 


kinds of undulation, however, can be 
generated in the earth, though they 
travel through it at considerably dif- 
ferent speeds. The first intelligence 
of an underground shock reaches the 
surface by means of elastic waves of 
compression, analogous to the undula- 
tions of sound; waves of distortion, 
similar to those of light, start in their 
company, but arrive a little later. To 
this initial diversity are superadded 
complexities, indefinable in number 
and amount, due to irregularities in 
the transmitting strata. The hetero- 
geneity of their composition is ap- 
parent on the most casual inspection. 
Granite is overlaid with shales and 
sandstones, with limestone, slate, and 
conglomerate, all frequently inter- 
larded with beds of clay, or interpen- 
etrated with dykes of basalt or ser- 
pertine. The waves of an earthquake 
are not then recorded by our instru- 
ments just in their original shapes. 
At every breach in the continuity of 
the rocks they traverse, they are va- 
riously shattered and _ transformed. 
Their periods of vibration, no less 
than their rates of travel, undergo 
changes recognized as actual, while 
admitted to be inealeulable; some, 
turned aside by total reflection, wust 
be lost to observation; others, Pro- 
fessor Milne finds reason to suspect, 
reach us as echoes, which succeed and 
prolong the primary effects of a con- 
cussion. “With musical reverberations 
inside the world,” * an earthquake per- 
haps verges to a close. 

No wonder, then, that “seismograms” 
present to the eye mere coils and folds 
of enwreathed lines, baffling unini- 
tiated attempts at decipherment. In- 
genuity, however, avails to unravel the 
knot, and disengage its hidden mean- 
ing. With one of Professor Ewing's 


2 Report Brit. Association, 1899, p. 230. 
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seismographs the three components 
into which terrene tremblings are re- 
solvable obtain separate record on a 
revolving circular plate, one tracing- 
delineating vertical displace- 
second and a third 
directed respect- 


point 
ments, a hori- 
zontal disturbances 
ively north and south, and east and 
west. This designed analysis is, in a 
sense, counterfeited by Nature. Near 
the “epicentre” of an earthquake (the 
point at the surface directly above the 
focus), no vibrational distinctions can 
be noted. “All come together,” Major 
Dutton says, “big and little, long and 
short, rapid quivers and slow swings.””* 
With increasing distance from the cen- 
tre, he further informs us, there is a 
general extension of periods and wave- 
lengths, and the commotion, at first 
becomes somewhat 


’ 


short and sharp, 
protracted and diffuse. The various 
forms of vibration separate as a con- 
sequence of their different velocities, 
and separate further, so as to arrive 
at wider time-intervals, the greater 
the distance they have had to traverse. 

This relation was particularly well 
illustrated by the Charleston earth- 
quake of August 31, 1886, investi- 
gated with great thoroughness by our 
American authority. At Summerville, 
and other places within the epifocal 
tract, “the final came unher- 
alded. No minor movements ushered 


crash 


in the greater movements.” In the 
city of Charleston, twenty miles from 
the centre, premonitory tremors had 
time to get noticeably ahead of the 
main disturbance. “The vibrations 
which threw down walls and wrecked 
have had 


and which must 


large amplitudes and 


streets, 
relatively 
periods, were preceded by rapid quiv- 
ers of small amplitudes and period.” 
Kight seconds at the most. measured 


long 


the pause between the successive wave 
groups. Yet it was “unmistakable 


even in the midst of a destroying 


> Earthquakes, p. 151. 
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seventy- 
vibrations 


earthquake.” At Savannah, 
five miles off, the 
considerably anticipated the arrival of 
their formidable associates. Further 
afield, at distances from the epicentre 
of three to four hundred miles, nothing 
was felt but “a long slow swing.” No 
instruments were at hand by which 
might have been 

rough-and-ready 

sensation was 


quick 


delicate pulsations 
Only the 
human 


detected. 
method of 
brought into requisition. 

Seismograms are now obtained 
widely and almost continuously. But 
the securing of them is not an end in 
itself. Were they as numerously stored 
as the inscribed tablets in Assurbani- 
pal’s library, they would be valueless 
or misleading unless their meaning 
could be read aright. This is no easy 
matter; obscurity still partially pre- 
vails; yet enough has been elicited to 
stimulate the utmost assiduity of re- 
On two subjects especially 
these novel records must prove in- 
structive, and both are of palmary im- 
portance to the study of geophysics. 
They are, first, the originating cause of 
earthquakes; next, the condition of our 


search. 


globe’s interior. 

No one needs to be told that what 
constitutes an earthquake is the shak- 
ing of the ground. What occasions the 
shaking, however, is less readily as- 
certained. A subterranean event be- 
ing inaccessible to direct observation, 
its nature can only be reasonably in- 
ferred. All the attendant circum- 
stances have first to be considered, 
and already much has been done tow- 
ards localizing and classifying shocks. 
Irom the spreading rings on a pool it 
is easy to fix the point where a stone 
has been dropped into it, even though 
the splash has escaped notice; and 
somewhat similarly the vertical direc- 
tion of an underground disturbance 
can, from a fair supply of reliable 
data, be determined with approximate 


accuracy. Limits, too, can be assigned 
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for the distance below the surface at 
which a concussion takes place. A 
shallow focus gives a steep surface- 
gradient of decline in agitation. Its 
epicentral violence rapidly falls off as 
it spreads outward, and only a narrow 
area is sensibly affected. Using this 
criterion, Major Dutton arrives at a 
maximum depth of twenty miles for 
earthquake origins.‘ Professor Milne 
extends the limit to thirty miles’ and 
Mallet depressed the focus of the Rio- 
bamba cataclysm of February 4, 1797, 
to nearly thirty-one miles beneath the 
trembling soil of Ecuador. All such 
estimates are, indeed, admittedly inse- 
cure. They rest upon arbitrary sim- 
plifications, for the actual. state of 
things is complex beyond what figures 
can convey. And there is always the 
possibility that, in smoothing the data 
of calculation, we vitiate its results. 
Thus, the centrum of an earthquake is, 
in order to facilitate clearness of con- 
ception, taken to be a point; yet it is 
known to be a tract of undetermined 
shape and extent, or even a long, ob- 
lique line of weakness in the strata. 
Further, the unexplored terrestrial 
crust, composed of an endless variety 
of beds dissimilar in structure, density, 
and elasticity, is replaced by an ideal 
medium, possessing the supposed aver- 
age quality of the de facto transmitting 
vehicle, though perhaps differing from 
it in some important respects. Hence, 
only provisional values can at present 
be fixed for the depth of seismic foci. 
Those yielded by Major Dutton’'s 
method of gradients rarely exceed 
twelve miles, at which the source of 
the Charleston disaster was approxi- 
mately placed, and sometimes fall short 
of half that amount. 

Earthquakes are usually divided into 
two classes, voleanic and _ tectonic. 
Volcanie and seismic modes of action 
are, in the nature of things, mutually 


* Earthquakes, p. 194. 
5 Seismology, p. 198. 
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The dependence may not 


dependent. 
be absolute, but it is close. Eruptive 
outbursts necessarily set the earth 
quivering. If they fail to obtain a 
vent, they set it quivering ail the more 
violently. A classical instance is af- 
forded by the Vesuvian earthquake of 
63 A.D., by which Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were devastated sixteen years 
previously to their entombment. Mount 
Epomeo, in the neighboring island of 
Ischia, has been similarly energetic for 
destruction during intervals of ap- 
parent repose. The volcano has been 
extinct since 1302; but twice during 
the nineteenth century the manacled 
giant in its keeping turned in his sleep, 
and jolted Casamicciola into ruins. 
The town, a paradisiacal holiday resort, 
was crowded with visitors on July 28, 
1883. Most of them were collected, 
and perished, in the theatre. Alto- 
gether the victims numbered about 
1,900, and the crash left one house 
standing out of many hundreds. Yet 
at Naples, at a distance of only twenty- 
two miles, the soil barely quivered, 
and Palmieri’s instruments on Vesu- 
vius remained quiescent. The restricted 
range of the commotion was held by 
Major Dutton to indicate an origin per- 
haps no more than half a mile below 
the trellised vines of Ischia; while the 
total energy exerted in it was evalu- 
ated at 1-400 to 1-600 the output of the 
Charleston earthquake. 

The case is typical. Shocks inci- 
dental to voleanic explosions may be 
locally violent, but they are never far- 
spreading. Their condensed effective- 
ness was strikingly illustrated by a 
series of concussions at Hawaii in 
March and April, 1868. One among 
many hundreds, on April 2, stood out 
by its terrific intensity. 


“The ground,” Major Dutton relates, 
“rolled in great waves, rapidly swaying 
in every conceivable direction, includ- 
ing the vertical. Stone houses and 

valls, chimneys and fragments of 
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structures which prior shocks might 
have left standing, were hurled down 
completely. Wooden houses were 
flung from their foundations. The 
rolling earth opened in great cracks 
on the crests of the waves, which 
closed together in the troughs. To 
stand was impossible either for beasts 
or men. Lying on the ground, it was 
at times necessary to keep the arms 
outspread to prevent being rolled over. 
The trees, as the waves passed under 
them, swayed violently, thrashing the 
ground and one ancther. At length, on 
April 7, a radial crack three-quarters 
of a mile long opened about 5,000 to 
5,500 feet above the sea on the south- 
western flank of the mountain (Mauna 
Loa), from which a sheet of lava shot 
up high into the air, sending a mighty 
deluge of fire to the sea. From this 
time on, the earthquakes rapidly died 
away, and a day or two later every- 
thing was quiet.” (p. 45.) 


The vehemence of this tumult was, 
nevertheless, quenched even in the 
northern part of the island, and at 
Oahu, 150 miles distant, it survived 
barely as a slight trembling. 

Very different are so-called “tec- 
tonic” earthquakes. They shake the 
world, it might be said, to its founda- 
tions. Their distinctive name implies 
their presumed connection with the 
structural changes by which the crust 
of our planet is being continuously 
modified; and the crust represents, ap- 
parently, the outer rind of a cooling 
and shrinking globe. The radio-activ- 
ity of a small percentage of its in- 
gredients might, to be sure, neutralize 
loss of heat by radiation into space; 
but this surmised compensation has 
not been in any way verified. Ob- 
served facts, on the contrary, harmo- 
nize well with a slow advance of re- 
frigeration. The folding and fractur- 
ing, the faulting and fissuring of the 
strata, the uptilts and lateral thrusts 
of mountain-chains, seem the results 
of secular contraction; and some rough 
jerks and tumbles attend the read- 





justments rendered inevitable by 
shrinkage. 

Authorities are divided as to whether 
the interior of the earth is solid, liquid, 
or gaseous. The tremendous pressure 
reigning there probably tends to level 
the distinctions between matter in 
the three states familiar to us, and to 
reduce substantial differences to mere 
questions of verbal definition. It is 
only certain that the earth, as a whole, 
is not less rigid than steel, that it pos- 
sesses vast stores of heat, and is highly 
elastic. Up to a certain point it can 
resist the strains continually arising 
Wind and 
water remove materials from one part 


through surface-agencies. 


of the globe to pile them up over an- 
other; one region is lightened by de- 
nudation while adjacent tracts are 
Relative 
changes of level are the appropriate 


Weighted by deposition. 
means for righting their disturbed 
equilibrium; but they can seldom take 
place until the prolonged accumula- 
tion of inequality finally renders ten- 
sion insupportable. There is then a 
sudden snap, an abrupt settlement, and 
the news is announced at the surface 
by the waves of an earthquake. This 
is a simple case; events connected with 
mountain-building are far more com- 
All, how- 
ever, are likely to originate vibratory 


plex, varied, and obscure. 


impulses. The ground, in fact, is most 
unstable where its flexure is most 
pronounced, and especially in the neigh- 
borhood of recently elevated and still 
developing systems, such as the Alps, 
the Andes, and the Himalayas. 

A rise of land is a not infrequent ac- 
companiment of an earthquake. It 
seems the consequence, but is in reality 
the cause of the shock. The coast of 
Chili over a distance of 100 miles was 
thus elevated to the extent of three or 
four feet during the formidable conyul- 
sion of November 18, 1822°; and the 


6 Lyell, ‘‘ Principles of Geology,” vol. ii. pp. 
176, 184, 3rd ed. 
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tremendous nature of the _ forces 
brought into play may be judged of 
by the statement that the area lifted 
by this single seismic effort equalled, 
according to a probable estimate, just 
half that of France, or 100,000 square 
miles. A well-known opposite example 
is the submergence of the Runn of 
Cutch in 1819; and earthquake litera- 
ture supplies copious details of the ef- 
fectiveness of both kinds of movement 
as part of the phenomena it describes. 

One of the commonest geological 
records of the past occurrence of an 
earthquake is by a fault, or breach of 
continuity, in the strata. It marks a 
line of ancient inequality, suddenly re- 
dressed by the downthrow of the 
loaded area. Such dislocations are still 
continually taking place beneath our 
feet, and in some cases reach the sur- 
face, in visible association with great 
earthquakes. The cataclysm, for in- 
stance, of October 28, 1891, in Japan, 
is commemorated by a fracture stretch- 
ing for sixty miles across the island 
of Nippon, with a vertical throw of 
twenty feet, multiplied perhaps many 
times in its underground section. The 
shock due to its formation was silent, 
sudden, and unprepared. 


“In thirty seconds,” Professor Milne 
writes,’ “the country lost from thirty 
to fifty million dollars, 9,960 people 
were killed, and the wounded num- 
bered 19,994; 128,750 houses, without 
counting temples, factories, and other 
buildings, were levelled with the plain, 
landslips stripped the mountains of 
their forests, valleys were compressed, 
lakes were formed, the strongest en- 
gineering structures gave way, and the 
country was left fractured, fissured, 
and tossed into a sea of waves.” 


An escarpment forty miles long was 
similarly produced in Northern Mexico, 
May 3, 1887. But as a rule, the scene 
of dislocations is buried out of sight, 
and we are made aware of their hav- 

7 Seismology, P. 229. 
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ing taken place only by the transitory 
tumult engendered at the _ surface. 
They are inevitable. The equalization 
of stress in a rigid crust must be by 
sharp accesses of disturbance conse- 
quent upon sudden yielding after pro- 
tracted resistance. Earthquakes, then, 
ordinarily betoken the creation or de- 
velopment of faults in deep-lying 
strata. 

They are attended by remarkable 
phenomena of sound. The ground 
peals with the voice of a great organ; 
or signals of inaccessible distress are 
heard, like minute-guns, or ominous 
grumblings; or again, and very com- 
monly, a cataract of broken stones ap- 
pears to tumble close by, or a steam- 
roller to hurry past. Dr. Charles Davi- 
son—whose recent work, the title of 
which is included among our headings, 
should appeal to a wide class of read- 
ers—has collected some curious in- 
formation on this subject. Sound- 
waves appear, from what he tells us, 
to be an integral part of seismic agi- 
tation. They differ only by their m1- 
nuteness from waves mechanically 
effective. The sound-focus neverthe- 
less, although superposed upon, can 
scarcely be conterminous with the 
focus of shock. There must be outlying 
regions so slightly disturbed as to emit 
thrills sensible only to the ear. Hence 
the fringes of sound that precede and 
follow the central thunder travelling 
in company with the most destructive 
oscillations. 

The acoustics of the Hereford earth- 
quake of December 17, 1896, were 
particularly studied by Dr. Davison. 
This commotion was by no means 
violent; the brunt of the damage 
it occasioned fell upon  chimney- 
stacks; yet much was learned from 
its patient investigation. Its sonorous 
onset emphasizes a rather curious re. 
lation. The music of the gnomes is of 

® Davison, “A Study of Recent Earthquakes,” 
p. 5. 
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an extremely low pitch. Its notes are 
at the very bottom of the scale; they 
consist of oscillations so slow as to 
strike the ear no more than thirty to 
fifty times in a second. They are, in 
short, just audible to most people, 
while for others they lie below the 
limit of sense-perception. Even those 
capable of hearing them receive to- 
tally different impressions of these pro- 
found telluric harmonies. The ear 
discriminates, According to its special 
range of sensitiveness, it selects some 
and discards others from the sheaf of 
vibrations, and so materially alters their 
aggregate quality. “To one observer,” 
accordingly, Dr. Davison writes, “the 
sound may be like a rising wind, 
to another like a heavy traction-engine 
passing; one may- hear the crashes 
which accompanied the strongest part 
of the shock, while a second may be 
deaf to the same vibrations; to one the 
sound may become continually louder 
and cease abruptly, to another it may 
increase to a2 maximum and then die 
away.” The unexpected discovery has, 
moreover, been made that various na- 
tions have markedly different auditory 
powers. Pulsations are generally and 
easily heard in Great Britain which, 
owing to their slowness, attract slight 
notice in Italy, and none at all in 
Japan. The comparison of earthquake 
sound-areas attests the reality of these 
racial distinctions. That of the insig- 
nificant Hereford shock, for example, 
covered 70,000 square miles, while 
3,300 measured the extent to which 
the awful Neapolitan catastrophe of 
1857 rendered itself audible, and Jap- 
anese commotions are mostly dumb 
by local appreciation. Beyond a few 
miles from the epicentre, not a mur- 
mur intimates the imminence of ray- 
age.’ 

The systematic cbservation of earth- 
tremors in Italy originated with the 
Riviera disaster of February 23, 1887. 


® Davison, “ Recent Earthquakes,” p. 333. 


It affected chiefly the strip of coast 
between Mentone and Savona, the fo- 
cus being situated to the southward, 
eleven miles or so beneath the lazulite 
surface of the Mediterranean. Passing 
ships experienced blows which sug- 
gested their having struck upon rocks 
or being about to be dismasted; and 
shoals of deep-sea fish, killed by the 
impact of subsultory water, floated 
dead or dying on to the beaches near 
Nice and Mentone. The loss of human 
life amounted to many hundreds, and 
the property destroyed was valued at 
about a million sterling. The shock 
was almost insensible in railway tun- 
nels; and it has been frequently ob- 
served that “earthquakes roll unheed- 
edly away,” to those engaged in min- 
ing operations. So the destruction of 
Lone Pine in 1872 was accomplished 
without the least symptom of disturb- 
ance being perceptible in the workings 
beneath.” 

Earthquakes come, for practical pur- 
poses, unheralded. The signs of their 
approach, if any, are obscure; they 
may inspire apprehension, but they af- 
ford no reasonable ground for measures 
of precaution. Anticipatory changes in 
hot springs or fumaroles have not been 
substantiated; the evidence is wholly 
unsatisfactory that warning is given of 
impending danger by abnormal at- 
mospheric conditions, by augmented 
electrical tension, or by the prevalence 
of earth-currents.". Yet the “old bel- 
dam” is vaguely uneasy. Her “dis- 


temperature” reacts on susceptible or- 
ganizations. During the night pre- 


ceding the Riviera earthquake, nervous 
persons were unaccountably agitated. 
“Birds and animals,” Dr, Davison re- 
lates (p. 143), “more sensitive than 
human beings to faint tremors, were 
more distinctly affected, especially for 
some minutes before the earthquake. 
Horses refused food, were restless or 


10 Fuch’s, “ Vulkane und Erdbeben,”’ p. 147. 
11 Milne, loc. cit. p. 220. 
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tried to escape from their stables; 
dogs howled, birds flew about and ut- 
tered cries of alarm. As these symp- 
toms were noticed at more than 130 
places within the Italian part of the 
central area, there can be little doubt 
that they were caused by microseismic 
movements for the most part insensible 
to man.” Coming earth-troubles, too, 
are often, much in the same way, in- 
articulately notified in Japan. 

The devastation wrought in Bengal 
Assam, June 12, 1897, was on a 

unsurpassed within historical 
memory. One million and three-quar- 
ter square miles of territory were sensi- 
bly agitated by the fearful commotion; 
a region twice the size of Great Brit- 


and 


scale 


ain was gravely ravaged; and the thrill 
of its ultimate vibrations may safely 
be said to have permeated the entire 
globe. In the central tracts, the solid 
ground seemed to lose its consistence, 
and the earth which 
could be seen to approach like rollers 
on a seacoast, but with the extraordi- 
nary velocity of two miles a second. 
At Nalbari, the singular spectacle was 
rice-fields undulating 


rose in waves 


witnessed of 
rhythmically during the transit of the 
seismic swell. Even at Calcutta, 
miles from the centre, the oscillations 
of the buildings to 
like ships ploughing the sea. 
The face of the country near Shillong, 
over a stretch of some four hundred 
miles, was conspicuously altered by the 
catastrophe. Mr. Oldham, of the In- 
dian Geological Survey, who made an 
exhaustive inquiry into its uttendant 
ascertained that hills 
changed in relative height to the 
amount of twenty-four feet, and shifted 
their bases by as much as twelve.“ A 
partial revision of the trigonometrical 
survey was thus rendered necessary: 
while, by way of compensation, the 
subsidence of an intervening and in- 
conveniently high hill facilitated helio- 


255 


soil caused rock 


circumstances, 


12 Dutton, “‘Earthquakes,”’ p. 59. 
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two sta- 


A railway 


graphic signalling between 
tions of the military police. 
embankment a mile long was displaced 
nearly seven feet with its rows of trees 
all standing; railway lines buckled 
and crumpled up; fissures opened 
everywhere, and jets of sand and water 
spouted from the soil. From certain 
sections of the Garo and Khasi hills 
forests and foliage slipped like a cast- 
off garment, leaving them bare skele- 
of sandstone, white under the 
Pillars were twisted sec- 


tons 
blazing sun. 
tionally by 
ments; thirty lakes added themselves 
to the permanent features of the land- 
scape. Deep-seated structural modifi- 
eations were further indicated by the 
great fault- 
of which 


complex vorticose move- 


development of several 
the extensive 


measured, in some degree, the intensity 


scarps, throw 
of the strain relieved by the rending 
of the strata. 

The subterranean 
material which gave rise to this earth- 


displacement of 


quake was considered by Mr. Oldham 
to have taken place over an area two 
hundred miles long by fifty wide. 


“We may think,” Dr. Davison says, 
“of a slice of rock three or four miles 
in thickness and large enough to 
reach from Dover to Exeter in one 
direction, and from London to Brigh- 
ton in the other; not slipping in- 
termittently in different places, but 
giving way almost instantaneously 
throughout its whole extent; crushing 
all before it, both solid rock and earthy 
ground alike; and, whether by the sud- 
den spring of the entire mass or by the 
jar of its hurtling fragments, shat- 
tering the strongest work of human 
hands as easily as the frailest. Such 
a thrust might well be sensible over 
half a continent, and give rise to undu- 
lations which, unseen and unfelt, might 
went their way around the globe.” 
(p. 319.) 


Sea-quakes, the correlatives of earth- 
quakes, have often proved no whit less 


destructive. Not through their direct 
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effects. take no serious harm 
from their vibrations. But the simul- 
taneous booming of submarine artillery 
may signalize the start of a tidal wave 
bearing calamity to every encountered 
Lisbon, in 1755, suffered thus a 
Overthrown first 


Ships 


shore. 
double destruction. 
by the swaying of its foundations, it 
was, within a few seconds, inundated 
through the irresistible assault of a 
mighty ocean-roller, originated, proba- 
bly, by a collapse of the sea-floor some- 
where to the eastward of the Azores. 
An analogous occurrence beneath the 
Pacific Ocean gave rise to the terrible 
inundation of August 13, 1868, when 
Arica in Bolivia met the fate 
that had earlier overtaken the city by 
the Tagus. The sea, to begin with, re- 
tired, Major Dutton informs us,” “from 
the shore, so that ships anchored in 


same 


seven fathoms of water were left high 
A few minutes later it was 
wall or 


and dry. 
returning in a 
‘bore,’ which caught up the ships in 
the roadstead and swept them inland 


seen great 


as if they were mere chips of wood. 
the U:S. 
carried 


steamer 
inland 


Among them was 
Wateree, which 
nearly half a mile and left with little 
injury on shore by the recession of the 
wave.” There the hulk remained dere- 
lict until May 9, 1877, when, by a fan- 
tastic coincidence, the wave engendered 
by the “Iquiqui quake” floated it still 
further inland. The flood of 1868 was 
felt on the most remote shores of the 
Pacific. Hakodate in Japan, at a dis- 
tance of 7,600 nautical miles, was 
reached by it in twenty-five hours; and 
even there the oscillations had an am- 
plitude of ten feet with a period of 
Their harmless ad- 


was 


twenty minutes, 
vent gave searcely a hint of the vio- 
with which, on June 15, 1896, 
seismic waves, raised in the vicinity, 


travel, 


lence 


rushed 
Twenty- 


and unspent by long 


upon the Japanese shores. 


13 “« Earthquakes,” p 281. 
4 Milne, Ency. Brit. vol. xxvii. 
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nine thousand inhabitants of the coun- 
try perished on that day by drowning. 

Catastrophes of the sort are due to 
sudden changes of level in the sea-bot- 
tom, the frequent occurrence of which 
is vouched for by differences in sound- 
ings taken before and after earth- 
quake shocks. Broken telegraph cables 
are another common result of slips and 
subsidences. Australia was in this 
way completely isolated in 1888, and 
the cause being unknown, the approach 
of a hostile fleet was apprehended, and 
the reserves were called out. 

It is impossible to ignore, however 
difficult to define, the relationship be- 
tween and voleanic action. 
Both accompany strains in the earth’s 
crust; and though the regions of their 
respective prevalence do not coincide, 
The 


of a summit-ridge is the characteristic 


seismic 


they are usually adjacent. crest 
seat of explosive vents; the tilted tracts 
at its base are the frequent nurseries 
of earthquakes. Professor Milne’s anal- 
ysis of 10,000 observations on seismic 
events in Japan showed that only a 
small minority had their source quite 
close to the volcanoes which stud the 
backbone of the country.” Most of them 
spread outward from centres along 
the coast, or beneath the rapidly deep- 
flex- 
ures create Yet 
the two orders of phenomena cannot 
long 


ening ocean, where pronounced 


lines of weakness. 
be altogether set apart. Scrope 
ago referred earthquakes to the “snap 
and jar’ caused by the instantaneous 
rupture of rocky formations, asso- 
ciated, perhaps, with injections of “in- 
tumescent molten matter.” * Nor is it 
doubtful that combined 
take place. 
left abundant geological traces. In- 
truded veins, sheets and lenticular ex- 
pansions of lava frequently permeate 
they did not 


The igneous ac- 


such events 


Abortive eruptions have 


formations which suc- 


ceed in penetrating. 


15 Seismology, p. 31. 
16 Volcanoes, p. 294, 2nd ed. 
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tivity by which subjacent rocks were 
being altered and displaced was un- 
apparent at the surface except by 
mechanical concussions. It would be 
illogical to deny that these have the 
significance now that belonged to them 
in Tertiary or Palseozoic ages. They 
may frequently, although they need not 
invariably, betoken explosive uprushes 
in conjunction with abrupt dislocations. 
Seismic phenomena cannot then be 
said to depend solely upon strains and 
stresses. The restoration of equilibrium 
is possibly only the pulling of a trig- 
which an intricate piece of 
machinery is set going. 

The connection is at times 
takable. Humboldt relates that, on the 
day of the awful Riobamba earth- 
quake, February 4, 1797, a lofty 
umn of smoke and ashes sent forth 
during three previous months by the 
voleano of Pasto in Quito suddenly 
ceased to be emitted.” The distance is 
240 miles. Again, a long series of 
mixed events, volcanic 
culminated in the destruction of Carac- 
cas, the “earthquake city,” March 26, 
1812. The subterranean disturbance of 
1772 in the Caucasus, by which the hill 
of Metshuka coincided 
approximately with the memorable ex- 
plosion of Papandayang in Java. And 
the year 1783 was marked by catas- 
On Febru- 
waste by 


ger by 


unmis- 


col- 


and seismic, 


was engulfed, 


trophes of each description. 
ary 5, Calabria was laid 
one of the most severe earthquakes 
described in detail and authoritatively. 
In the following June, Skaptar Yékull, 
in Iceland, ejected prodigious floods of 
lava at an unusually high temperature; 
while on August 1 the Japanese crater 
of Asama-yama burst into vehement 
eruption. Every conspicuous event of 
the kind in the West Indies since 1692 
has been apparently related to under- 


17 “« Views of Nature,” pp. 360-1. 

18 Milne, “* Nature,” vols. Ixvi. 
p. 92. 

1* Rockstroh ibid. vol. Ixvili. p. 271. 


p. 151, xvii. 
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0 


ground displacements either in one 
of the neighboring islands or further 
off in Central America.“ The unparal- 
leled explosion of Mont Pélée, May 8, 
1902, Subterra- 
nean trouble first itself in 
Mexico and Guatemala. after 
town was ravaged by earthquakes from 
January 16 to September 23; then, on 
October 24, the dormant crater of 
Santa Maria woke up with terrific de- 
tonations, and, amid lurid flames of 
pitchy darkness, laid waste the thriv- 
ing coffee plantations of El Palmar.” 
Similar disturbances were, indeed, gen- 
eral and world-wide. On April 12, 
1902, the country round Lake Baikal 


made no exception. 
manifested 


Town 


was violently shaken; on July 5 hun- 
dreds of dwellings overthrown 
near Salonika by a concussion, the 
reverberations of which extended to 
Birmingham, 1,440 miles away; Kishin 
Island, in the Gulf, marked 
the centre of a number of destructive 
shocks, July 9-10; earthquakes oc- 
curred a little later in California at 
Skagway, and at Carrara. A sea-quake 
struck a steamer in mid-Atlantic on 
July 20; and the calamitous Kashgar 
earthquake of August 22, in which 
3,000 persons their lives, with 
minor disasters at Tiflis, in Ferghana, 
and the island of Guam, completed an 
of desolation and 


were 


Persian 


lost 


unexampled record 
dismay. 

Some degree of interdependence be- 
tween earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions accordingly be admitted. 
Subterranean adjtistments 
unstable. Their overthrow at a single 
po:nt may involve their subversion at 
The propa- 


must 
are highly 


others very distant from it. 
gated effects of one fault-slip, or the 
evisceration of a solitary crater, may 
disturb the balance upon which are 
poised the foundations of a continent. 
Reciprocal action is thus inevitable, al- 
beit varied in its modes and seemingly 
indeterminate as to its measure. To 


some small extent the state of the 
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earth’s interior responds even to extra- 
terrestrial influences. Many illusory 
correspondences have, it is true, been 
alleged. Sun-spots, meteors, aurore, 
planetary configurations have no true 


° 


seismic phenomena.’ 
affected by 
which again 
Sarthquakes, 


relations with 
These, 
teorological 
depend upon the sun. 
for example, are slightly more frequent 
in winter than in summer, owing, it is 


however, are me- 


conditions, 


thought, to snowy deposits by which 
inequalities of strain are 
And their occurrence is, for a similar 
barometric 


increased. 


favored by steep 


The strata, in other words, 


reason, 
gradients. 
are most apt to crack and slide when a 
gale of wind is blowing. Their rup- 
ture is also sensibly promoted by lunar 
attraction, which tends to lighten the 
load of pressure they have to bear. And 
this naturally facilitates the elastic re- 
bound by which equilibrium is restored. 
Now the lunar orbit pivots compietely 
round once in about nine years; and 
Mr. Espin* has detected an accordant 
periodicity in earthquakes and _ vol- 
eanic eruptions, their times of maxi- 
mum agreeing with the most northerly 
situation of the perigee, when (it might 
be argued) the pull against 
gravity is most effective over the best 


moon’s 


observed parts of the earth’s surface. 
But the genuineness of the connection 
is, as yet, far from being established. 
The new seismology, as already ex- 
plained, is distinctively the science of 
wave-transmission through the earth. 
Vast stores of energy are radiated out- 
from deep- 


ward in all directions 


buried and 
their radiation 
easy to enunciate, but extremely diffi- 
cult to apply. Strict 
them must be corrected by experience; 


regions of rock-collapse; 


is governed by laws 


inferences from 


and instructive experience depends 


upon a process of disentanglement 
2” Milne, “‘ Earthquakes,’’ pp. 262-6, 4th ed.; 
“Seismology,” pp. 208-18 ; 
2! Wolsingham Observatory Circular, No. 40. 
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practicable distances 
from the foci of The 
comparative study of seismograms has 
Professor 


only at great 
disturbance. 


been organized mainly by 
Milne, whose observatory at Shide, in 
the Isle of Wight, supplies, in a con- 
series, autographs of earth- 
tremors that travelled thither 
from the Kamchatka or 
Japan, from beneath the floor of the 
Pacific, or the flexured declivity of the 
Their discussion, though 


tinuous 
have 
shores of 


Himalayas. 
arduous, has proved of unique inter- 
est. The vibrations of the earth sup- 
ply the best means at our disposal for 
and they bring 
and suggestive, 


probing its depths; 
news both 
though our inexperience may still par- 
tially darken its true meaning. 

The various kinds of waves set up 
by earthquakes travel with different 
What is more, they evidently 
pursue different routes. Mr. Oldham 
distinguishes three types of pulsation 


authentic 


speeds. 


in the seismographic records of distant 
The first two are preliminary 

amplitude and 
appear to have 
through the 


shocks.” 
oscillations of small 
which 
been transmitted right 
globe; the third and strongest set have 
taken their 
ence, causing the surface to undulate 


short period, 


way round its circumfer- 
more or less sensibly as they passed. 
They are surmised to be of a hybrid 
nature, partly elastic and partly gravi- 
tational, thus combining the properties 
of sound and sea-waves; but their ve- 
locity, of about three kilometres a sec- 
ond, is much higher than that of dis- 
turbances in air or water. 

The tremors, however, which antici- 
pate attract still more 
curious attention because of their ex- 
ploratory powers. They follow paths 
otherwise untrodden, unless by Dante 
The 
two species into which they of them- 


their arrival 


in his voyage to the Giudecea. 


*2 Philosophical Transactions, A, vol. cxciv. 
p. 172. 











selves separate stand, nevertheless, 
apart in some important respects. The 
foremost group probably consist of 
longitudinal waves modelled on those 
of sound. They proceed, Dr. C. G. 
Knott considers, straight from point to 
point along the chord of the terrestrial 
segment interposed between the epi- 
centre of the earthquake and the spot 
where its occurrence is recorded. The 
rapidity of their transit would else be 
unaccountable. They take advantage 
of their fellow-travellers, the large sur- 
face-undulations, by striking out a 
much shorter way, and a way that 
shortens proportionately as the distance 
from the starting-post to the goal in- 
creases. For this reason, to say noth- 
ing of their tripled speed, they win the 
race by a continually widening inter- 
val. 

The secondary group of vibrations 
represent, we are told, the transversal 
part of the disturbance. They are, ina 
sense, complementary to their imme- 
diate predecessors of the longitudinal 
type. Like them, they are propagated 
througb the earth’s interior, though 
not, like them, with an uniform speed. 
As they plunge deeper into its pro- 
fundities they become accelerated ow- 
ing to the augmented rigidity of the 
medium; and the consequent bending 
of their paths by refraction renders 
them convex towards the centre. From 
these deep seismic soundings some- 
thing has already been learned regard- 
ing the structure and qualities of the 
colossal mass of matter beneath our 
feet. 

Within the globe, pressure grows 
with every yard of descent, and its ma- 
terials must, by the mere fact of their 
superincumbence, be rendered more 
homogeneous. Joints, cracks, vesicles, 
become obliterated; a nearly equable 
composition is finally attained. The 
effacement of inequalities is doubtless 
helped by elevation of temperature. 
23 Dutton, “‘ Earthquakes,” p. 232. 
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The rise with descent in mines and 
borings is at the rate of about one de- 
gree Fahrenheit for 64 feet; but how 


far it continues to prevail is un- 
certain. There may be a fixed thermal 
limit which, for aught we know, 


falls short of the melting-point of 


rocks. Erupting lavas are, to be sure, 
enormously hot; but local and tem- 
porary causes may be largely con- 


cerned in producing volcanic conflagra- 
tions. It is certain, in any case, that 
the core beneath the crust of the earth 
is in a high degree rigid and elastic, 
and possesses, accordingly, a superior 
eapability for the swift transmission 
of wave-tremors. Their subterranean 
velocities imply, indeed, an elasticity 
twice (approximately) that of steel. 

Dr. C. G. Knott’s analysis of the sta- 
tistics of earth-tremors™ involves an un- 
looked-for distinction between the elas- 
ticity and the rigidity of the bulky 
mass transmitting them. Should his 
conclusion be established, that those of 
longitudinal type travel uniformly at 
all depths—once they have penetrated 
the crust—while their transversal asso- 
ciates quicken their pace as they ap- 
proach the globe’s centre, it would be 
necessary to admit a constant ratio, 
throughout its innermost of 
elasticity to density, coupled with a 
ratio increasing downward of rigidity 
to density. Let us look at the condi- 
tions. Vibrations taking place to and 
fro along the line of march owe their 
origin to the power of matter to resist 
and rebound against sudden compres- 
sion, and they travel quicker as this 
faculty becomes intensified relatively to 
the density of the transmitting sub- 
stance. The constancy, then, of their 
speed within the earth proves the in- 
variability of this ratio, and makes it 
probable that only a moderate standard 
of density is reached in the deepest 
subterranean abysses. Waves, on the 
other hand, of the transverse descrip- 


% Ibid. p. 222. 


layers, 
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tion are set on foot by forces of recov- 
Their velocity 
grows with rigidity, and has an in- 
verse relation to density. So that the 
quickening of pace with the increasing 
length of the chords traversed by this 
kind of earth-tremors leads to the in- 
ference that the strata harden in their 
consistence beyond the proportion of 


ery from distortion. 


their density as pressure is augmented. 
Their chemical constitution remains 
unknown. Pure iron, 
sumed, by way of giving precision to 


formerly as- 


ideas, as the main, if not the exclusive 
ingredient of the terrestrial core, does 
not possess the requisite qualities.” 
They would more probably belong to 
some metallic alloy. The probability 
is indeed strong that all the metals are 
present there together, although in very 
unequal quantities. The subject, how- 
ever, is not yet nearly ripe for discus- 
sion. 

Earthquakes are a sign of planetary 
vitality. They would seem to be char- 
acteristic of the terrestrial phase of de- 
velopment. Effete globes like the 
moon can scarcely be subject to the 
stresses to which they are due; nor can 
they be very suitably constituted for 
the propagation of elastic waves. In- 


Edinburgh Review. 


choate worlds, such as Jupiter and 
Saturn, are still less likely to be the 
scenes of reverberating concussions. 
Their materials have not yet acquired 


the necessary cohesion. They are 
pasty, or fluid, if not partially vapor- 
ous. On the earth the seismic epoch 
presumably opened when, exterior 
solidification having commenced, the 
geological ages began to run. It will 
last so long as peaks crumble and 
rivers carry sediment; so long as the 
areal distribution of ioads fluctuates, 
and strains evoke forces adequate for 
their catastrophic relief. Our globe is, 
by its elasticity, kept habitable. The 
separation of sea from dry land is thus 
and no otherwise maintained; the alter- 
nations of elevation and subsidence 
manifest the continual activity of this 
reserve of energy. The dimensions of 
the globe we inhabit depend upon the 
balance of pressure and expansiveness. 
Relaxation or enhancement of either 
instantly occasions a bending inward 
or an arching outward of the crust. 
Just by these sensitive reactions the 
planet shows itself to be alive, and 
seismic thrillings are the breaths it 
draws. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE 
CHAPTER XXII. 


Margaret Roden came back slowly 
to the consciousness of life in a 
gloomy, ill-lighted room, its long lat- 
ticed window open to the darkness of 
the night. 
on the hearth under the yawning chim- 
ney; a faint rush-light glimmered on 
the table. She found herself propped 


A fire was smouldering 


up in a tall chair; there was little 
other furniture, except an enormous 


25 Milne, **Nature,” vol. Ixvii. p. 539. 
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bed with long dark curtains that 
swayed in the wind. An ugly old 
woman, with the face of a_ witch, 
was standing by, trying to feed her 
from a _ silver bowl with a_ large 
spoon. 

“There, my pretty, open your eyes,— 
that’s well,” she grunted. “Swallow 
some of this good stuff, ’twill warm 
the cockles of your heart,—there.” 

But Meg lifted herself in the chair, 
staring wildly round, and waved the 


rs. 


spoon away. “Where am [?” she said; 
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and added under her breath,—‘“Harry, 
Harry!” 

“Nay, we've no Harrys here,” the 
hag chuckled, grinning; “but one young 
man’s as good as another. If you can 
call for one, you can speak to another; 
and so I’ll e’en do the master's bidding, 
and fetch him here.” 

She set down her bowl, and waddled 
out of the room. 

Meg pressed both hands to her brow, 
and tried to think, to understand. She 
did not, honestly, know where she was. 
She could only remember leaving Sir 
Thomas, the old, faithful friend, his 
dying eyes following her as she swept 
to the door—how, why, where was she 
going? Ah, to meet the King and 
Queen. Yes, she still wore the beauti- 
ful gown of white and silver; the pearls 
were still upon her neck. She knew all 
now, and remembered that Harry Mar- 
lowe, in the presence of the Queen, 
the other Margaret of his adoration, 
had forgotten her, had left her unde- 
fended, to the mercy of the men who 
had joined him in that odious bar- 
gain of the three straws. 

A sudden flame burned in Meg's 
heart, and she’ knew that she could 
never forgive Harry for this that he 
had done. If he felt himself bound to 
consent to such a means of gaining 
the castle and releasing her, he should 
not have left her to bear the conse- 
quences; he should not have allowed 
his love, the lady of Ruddiford, to 
be claimed successively by a cheat 
and a ruffian. Crazy! That was his 
only possible excuse. Such devotion to 
the Queen was madness; it could not 
exist side by side with a real, good love 
for another woman. The warnings of 
all the old friends came back to her. 
Gazing into the dark recesses of this 
strange room, where the night-breeze 
howled and the rats clattered behind 
the wainscot, Meg told herself that 
all was over, that Harry was dead 
to her, and she to him. 


She now realized that she had been 
carried away from home, and as her 
senses returned she knew where she 
was. 

A sound at the door made her turn 
her eyes that way: she tried to rise 
from her chair, but her head swam, 
and she fell back, closing her eyes 
for an instant. When she opened 
them again, Jasper Tilney was stand- 
ing before her. 

Never finished or gentle in appear- 
ance, the master of King’s Hall now 
looked fierce and terrible enough. His 
face was wrapped in bandages; his 
wild blue eyes glared upon Meg de- 
fiantly; but his words and actions were 
milder than his looks. “By all that’s 
holy, you look but ill!” he said. “Has 
the old dame waited on you as she 
should? If not, I'll have her ducked 
in the river’; and stooping, he pushed 
a footstool to Meg's feet. 

She looked down at him in the dim 
light, and strangely, suddenly, some- 
thing in him made her think of Alice, 
her friend; it made her also remember 
that this wild being had had a good 
father and mother, her grandfather's 
neighbors and friends. Bad as his 
life had been, unworthy of his ances- 
tors, Jasper Tilney could never quite 
descend to the level of the men who 
followed and sometimes led him. 

Meg pointed at the smoking silver 
bow! on the table, and her lips trem- 
bled with something like a smile. 

“Spare the old dame,” she said; “‘she 
has done her best.” 

“But you have not drunk the stuff,— 
the posset, the broth, whatever it be,” 
he said gruffly. 

“I thank you; I cannot swallow it, 
she answered. 

“Ay, nothing at King’s Hall is good 
enough for you,” 

“It is not that,” she said, and stopped; 
tren she went on, with grave eyes 
fixed on him. “You are hurt, I see.” 

His face deepened in color, so far 
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as it could be seen. “’Tis nothing,” 
he said. “Did not they tell you? I 
left you a message; a cat clawed me, 
that was all.” He tried to laugh and 
made a grimace. “I was a handsome 
fellow,” he said, “though you may not 
believe it, for you never looked on me 
kindly before.” 

“The wound will heal, but it is very 
ill bandaged,” Margaret said. **Let 
them bring me hot water and a cloth; 
I will do it better for you.” 

He looked at her hard. “For whose 
sake, Mistress Margaret?” 

“For your sister Alice’s sake,’ she 
answered him. 

Jasper tossed his proud head slightly. 
“Better than nothing! Nay, it is very 
well, the cut is not deep. You shall 
not soil your hands or your white 
gown.” 

“It is soiled already. There is blood 
upon it—look! And yet I am not 
hurt,” she said. 

“Mine, I wager,’ Jasper muttered. 
“For ‘twas not in your presence that— 
by heaven,” he said aloud, “they told 
me you were dressed in a wedding 
gown, and they spoke the truth, I see!” 

Meg looked at him calmly. The 
strange situation did not disturb her 
young stateliness. She sat upright, 
with her hands folded; the pearls 
gleamed softly on her neck. The Fel- 
lowship had been in two minds about 
robbing her of them, but Leonard had 
discouraged this idea. “Jasper shall 
give us their value many times over,” 
he said, “‘when he is master of Ruddi- 
ford. Do not take them now, or he 
will be angry.” 

“A wedding gown? No wedding 
gown for me,” Meg answered Jasper, 
and even laughed a little, not mer- 
rily. 

“What?’ he said. “You will not 
marry him who drew the second straw, 
not now that you are in his house, in 
his power, carried off by his Fellow- 


ship?” 


“And by his orders?’ 

“No,” said Jasper; “no, fair lady, 
‘tis true, not by his orders. But my 
fellows are very faithful; no man has 
better. They judged for themselves. 
They knew that long ago I asked Sir 
William Roden for his granddaughter. 
He refused me bluntly enough then. 
Will you refuse me now?” 

Meg was silent, so long, with eyes 
now bent on the ground, that Jasper 
stared at her in astonishment. At 
last she looked up. “You ask very 
strangely,” she _ said. “As for the 
straws, let me hear no more of them. 
I am a straw myself, it seems, and 
made of no more account among you 
all. You have me here in your power, 
as you say; with some, that would be 
a better argument, but not with me, 
for I fear neither you nor any man. 
Why do you wish to marry me, Jasper 
Tilney? Do you pretend to love me, 
by chance? Alice used to say——” 

Again he tried to laugh, and winced 
with the pain. 

“I cannot say soft things to please 
you, Mistress Meg,” he said. “I leave 
that to lords and fine gentlemen. 
Love you? Well, you are beautiful, 
you are noble-hearted, but,—believe me 
if you will—I have never loved a 
woman as you mean. But any man 
must be proud of such a wife as you; 
and truly I love your acres of meadow 
and forest, and your snug little town, 
and your high castle with its banner 
waving, so proud, like a queen of the 
country-side. All that is what I have 
coveted, and all that you can give me, 
—your pretty self into the bargain.” 
He laughed again. 

She laughed too, lightly and care- 
lessly, with a sudden change of man- 
ner; no one had ever known such a 
Meg as this. “It was for love of my 
eastle and lands, then, that you took 
Lord Marlowe and kept him here for 
weeks,—in this very room, was it?’ she 
turned her head from side to side, 
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while Jasper stared at her in wonder. 
Had she ever loved the man, that she 
could speak of him so _ heartlessly? 
Who would put his trust in a woman? 
And Harry Marlowe could have freed 
himself at any moment by the promise 
to see her no more! And the wretched 
Antonio had risked his life, sacrificed 
it, for the sake of her beauty! 

A touch of scorn crept into Jas- 
per’s thoughts of the beautiful girl 
who sat there. He was too simple 
to understand her madness of proud 
anger against the man whom she 
mow thought she hated just as pas- 
sionately as she had loved him. 
She had been fooled and scorned, she 
believed; the Roden blood was not of a 
kind to bear these things patiently. 
“This room—no,” Jasper said, after a 
moment’s silence. “This is the guest- 
chamber, the best room in my house. 
My Lord lived under the roof. I will 
show you, when you please.” 

“I do not care to see,” she answered 


coldly. 
“Very well. Decide your own fate, 
mistress, and instantly. We do not 


waste words here. If you will give, 


me your hand in marriage, I will 
clear King’s Hall of the rabble that 
make a warren of it now. They shall 
be sent packing, men and women, I 
promise you. I know what a gentle- 
man’s house should be, and I will not 
disgrace you. Neither will I marry 
you without your free consent. If I 
have not that, you shall stay here till 
dawn, if you will, and sleep as sound 
and safe as in your own tower at Rud- 
diford. Then the men who brought 
you here, muffled and a prisoner, shall 
attend you home in the morning with 
all respect, mounted on the quietest 
horse in my stables.” 

“Ruddiford,—return to Ruddiford,” 
the girl murmured, almost uncon- 
sciously. 

“Ay,” he said. “You have nothing to 
fear. The Italian viper is dead, who 
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by a rascally trick thought he had won 
you.” 

“Antonio dead?” the girl started and 
shivered. 

“Dead,—do you mourn for him?” 
Jasper said roughly. 

To that she made him no answer. 
Her lovely eyes, full of some strange 
passion and despair, rested upon him 
an instant, then once more wandered 
vaguely round the room. She mut- 
tered something very low, of which he 
caught only the two last words, “the 
Queen.” He stood waiting, with a 
patience that would have seemed mar- 
vellous to those who knew him. He 
was a manly and fine figure, in spite 
of his bandaged head; his.eyes were 
honest and clear; his red hair curled 
close, where it could be seen. 

Margaret looked at him again. Her 
mouth and eyes were very sad, but she 
spoke with clear decision. “My grand- 
father refused me to you,” she said; 
“but he did not know that I should be 
left alone, without friend or lover. 
Those to whose care he trusted me, 
see how they failed us,—worse than 
failed, oh, my God!—and what a win- 
ter of horror and pain! You are a man, 
Jasper Tilney; I believe you will not 
be false or cruel. Love!—it is a pre- 
tence, or a horror. If you care not for 
me, you care for my old Ruddiford, and 
you will be a good master to my peo- 
ple. And it is not giving the castle to 
the White Rose, for you will hold it 
for King Henry, for my grandfather's 
sake, in spite,—in spite of—” she broke 
off, for her voice failed and her eyes 
dimmed and - fell. 

He still waited, grim and soldier-like, 
on her words. 

With the dignity of a young queen, 
and with a grace all her own, she rose 
and made a step towards him, holding 
out her hand. “I will marry you,” she 
said, “Ruddiford shall be yours, Jas- 
per.” s 

He stared, as if he had not heard 
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aright; then he went down on his knee, 
took her hand gently and kissed it, as 
well as his clumsy bandage would let 
him. Rising to his feet, he looked 
down upon her from his great height 
with a wondering kindness. “I thank 
you, Margaret. I will be true to you, 
—and to the Red Rose,” he said. 

The Fellowship listened with length- 
ened faces, when they heard the con- 
sequence of their latest essay in kid- 
napping,—that King’s Hall was to be a 
haunt for them no longer. But Jasper 
did not mince matters. To the argu- 
ment that he and his lady wife would 
surely live at Ruddiford, and that he 
would have plenty of use, in these 
stirring times, for a bold company of 
devoted friends keeping house for him 
at King’s Hall, he answered that his 
mind was made up; he would live as a 
decent lord of the manor should, and 
would lead a_ wild Fellowship no 
longer. He promised them large sums 
of money, and help and friendship in 
the future, especially if they would 
keep the laws. But King’s Hall must 
be cleared of them and all the disrepu- 
table following they had gathered to-, 
gether since he turned it from a peace- 
ful country-house into a haunt of ad- 
venturers. He had promised Mistress 
Roden that the old house should be 
once more worthy of his parents, who 
would have turned in their graves 
could they have seen the use their wild 
son had made of it. 

They laughed, they growled, they 
called him ungrateful, when he came 
down into the hall that night and 
broke his tidings; but he was master 
among them, and they dared not grum- 
ble too desperately in his presence. To 
all minds was present the example, so 
much talked of in their fathers’ and 
grandfathers’ days, of wild Prince Hal 
and the change in his life when he be- 
came King of England. These two 
men of strenuous natures may have 


had something in common. And there 


were those among the Fellowship, after 
all_—young Lancelot and others—who 
were a little tired of their daily life of 
violence and rapine. They were infiu- 
enced, though they would not confess 
it, by Jasper’s advice. “If you want 
fighting, go and fight for the Red Rose. 
The King and Queen want every 
strong arm we have, and will want 
more, I reckon, as the months fly. 
England has a stormy time before her. 
If you are weary of it all, go home and 
hunt over your fathers’ lands and 
drive their bondmen to the plough.” 
That was a strange night of noise 
and clamor at Hall. Only 
one person slept, and that was Marga- 
ret Roden. She laid herseif down on 
the great bed, knowing herself as safe, 


King’s 


under her wild bridegroom’s roof, as 
in her own tower at Ruddiford, safer 
indeed than in these last weeks of 
treason and conflict. She slept pro- 
foundly, and was not awakened by 
the howling of the wind and the dogs, 
the tramping up and down of armed 
men, the excited chatter of the women, 
who, in obedience to their master’s 
most unusual order, were sweeping 
and cleaning the hall and the great 
staircase; the roaring of fires, the 
shouting of the cooks who were be- 
ginning to prepare the wedding feast 
of which the Fellowship would not 
be balked, being bent on a glorious 
end to their jolly life at King’s Hall. 
Meg slept through all these sounds 
and others which concerned her evep 
more nearly. She was waked before 
dawn by the old hag who had waited 
on her the previous night, and was 
told that the priest was ready to hear 
her confession, that Jasper had al- 
ready confessed and been shriven. 
Meg made no difficulty. Old Dr. 
Curley himself, who had been carried 
back from Ruddiford by Leonard’s 
thoughtful orders, was far more dis- 
turbed than she. His pink face was 
almost livid and his hands were trem- 
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bling. Helpless as he knew himself 
to save her, he adjured her to speak 
the truth; was this marriage forced 
upon her against her will? 

“No, father,” answered. “It is 
by my own free-will and consent”; and 
she smiled upon him, so that, when 
his duty was done, the old man went 
away muttering to himself, while tears 
ran down his face. “To see so lovely 
a maid broken-hearted! For some tale 
lies beneath this. Our Jasper is not 
entirely a child of the Devil—none 
knows it better than I!—but he is not 
the mate for Mistress Roden, and old 
Sir William knew it well. Ah, King’s 
Hall and I would have had little to say 
one to another, had I known the work 
that lay before the Vicar of King's 
Hall. Lent, too! Marrying and feast- 
ing in Lent! But God knows I dare 
not refuse. Ay, He knows all.” 

The first light of the spring dawn 

the 
altar, 


she 


east, 
pre- 


was beginning to shine in 
when he stood before his 
pared to celebrate the second strange 
and sudden marriage King’s Hall had 
lately seen. 

The candles flared in the wind which 
rushed in at many a crack and crevice, 
and the scene was ghostly and wild 

All the crowd of faces were 
again, some hidden in_ the 
shadow of the great pillars, some, 


nearer the windows, lit up by the glim- 


enough. 
there 
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mer of dawn that struggled, faint and 
white, with the few yellow and fiick- 
ering lights within. 

Out in the wide space before the 
altar, with the vaults under their feet 
where the old Tilneys lay, the two 
stood alone. Meg was very erect and 
perfectly still; her satin folds gleamed 
in the crossing lights, and her jewels 
flashed softly, drawing many greedy 
eyes from the congregation. She was 
perfectly pale; even her eyes had no 
life in them, as she kept them fixed 
on the brightening glory of the east 
window. 

Jasper Tilney towered on her right 
hand. His head was still bandaged, 
but the barber of the house had cut 
his matted hair and washed his face. 
He was dressed in a fine suit of blue 
velvet and fur, and, but for Antonio’s 
dagger, would have been as handsome 
a groom as any bride could have de- 
sired. The eyes that held and devoured 
Margaret were depths of blue fire; if 
had met them, might have 
read there something more than love 
of her castle and lands; but she looked 
steadily away from him. 

As Dr. Curley opened his mouth to 
begin, a trumpet-blast rang and thrilled 
through the church. He 
breathless, and every man looked at 


she she 


stopped, 


his neighbor. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LUMINISTS. 


The controversy which has raged 
round the work of the French painters 
nicknamed Impressionists, to whom, as 
Mr. MacColl has suggested, the name 
Luminists might more aptly be ap- 
plied, has much in common with con- 
On one side there 


is the rapture of faith, on the other 


troversy in all ages. 


the bitterness of hatred; what to the 
one is fragrant ambergris is to the 
other fetid garlic. Since M. Mauclair, 
Mr. Dewhurst, and others have but 
recently portrayed the virtues of these 
painters—with a brush full, fat and 
rich, as M. Mauclair himself would 
say—it was inevitable that Sir Philip 
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Burue-Jones, or another, should again 
vehemently voice the opposition. The 


provocation was undoubted, since the 


devotees 


make such havoc of the claims 
Of the day’s distinguished names 
wherewith to feast their idols. In par- 
ticular, that one who bears the name 
of Burne-Jones should be swift to de- 
fend what has been somewhat inade- 
quately called the literary idea in 
painting evokes instant sympathy. And 
if the revolt of the Luminists were 
really, as Mr. Pennell would have us 
believe, against the Louvre and all it 
stands for, Sir Philip Burne-Jones 
would be justified in consigning their 
work to the cellar. 

Of one thing there can be no reason- 
able doubt. All evidence goes to prove 
that we are not yet far enough re- 
moved by time from the controversy 
to judge of the work of these paint- 
ers dispassionately. Judgment now, 
though it profess to be measured, can 
ouly be tentative. A unique attempt 
justly to appreciate their work is to be 
found in Mr. D. S. MacColl’s study of 
nineteenth-century art. Whether the 
opinions therein advanced, which are 
antagonistic to those held by Sir Philip 
stand the test of 
time cannot be known; but this at 
least may be said, that they are sanely 
reason, Philip 
in his article in this Re- 


3urne-Jones, will 


based on whereas Sir 
3urne-Jones, 
view of last 
nothing but considerations of prejudice. 
Sir Philip would fain rebut a charge of 
intolerance, although his references to 
the 
ing—their very names would seem to 


month,* has advanced 


Luminists are consistently slight- 


To press such a charge is 
unnecessary; but that he has 
hasty, in invoking to the aid of “offi- 
cial” mighty ally, the 
grave spirit of ‘The Everlasting Art 
of the World,’ ” he would doubtless on 


vex him. 
been 


orthodoxy “s 


*The Living Age, May 6. 
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reflection himself admit, unless per- 
he has borrowed Mr. Wells's 
time machine. If verdicts registered 
so quickly could be claimed as the 
voice of Everlasting Art, it would go 
hard with many of the great painters 
of the past, some of whom were hud- 
dled into paupers’ graves, their names 
lingering in obscurity for generations. 
Who what flower may 
spring the 
not 


chance 


‘an foretell 
from the 
Their 


seed sown by 
Luminists ? influence is 
spent, that influence which to Sir 
Philip is irredeemably bad. When 
their disciples have genius they cast 
off the they 
modify 
Turn, for example, 
the Tate Gallery 
ing a cow, by Mr. Arnesby 
it is Luminism in its crudity, 
in color, rude in method, though unde- 
niably clever. But in The Bridge, in 
last Academy Exhibition, Mr. 
Arnesby Brown showed a notable ad- 
vance towards subtlety. Though the 
principles of the French painters were 
illustrated in that charming landscape, 
it was with a difference. 

The influence of the 
no means _ inconsiderable, 
chiefly exerted in the field of landscape 
painting, wherein is their best achieve- 
ment, and it would be well, therefore, 
land- 


imitation, 
or re-create their 
to the picture in 
girl milk- 
Brown— 


shackles of 
methods. 


of a 


shrill 


year’s 


Luminists, by 


has been 


them primarily as 
At the very outset we 


to consider 
scape painters. 
are confronted with a distressing con- 
fusion of thought among the majority 
of the critics, who, in order to classify 
Manet in his earlier period, and Degas 
as members of the school, are plunged 
into a vortex of absurdities. For in- 
stance, in order to include the work of 
Manet 1870, we told that 
the substitution of character for beauty 
is the of the move- 
ment, and on the next page the critic 
will tell us that Impressionism is 
above all a technical reaction—against 
the heavy painting of the degenerate 


before are 


essential feature 
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Romanticists. We are told by M. Mau- 
clair that the art of these painters is 
a protest against every psychological 
element in painting, yet presently he 
is stating that Degas has the rare gift 
of psychological expression. It would 
be far better for writers on the sub- 
ject to cut the Gordian knot of their 
difficulties, and frankly to group Bou- 
din, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Mme. 
Berthe Morisot (Mme. Eugéne Manet), 
Sisley, and Manet in his later period, 
as landscape painters of one school, 
the Luminists, whose preoccupation is 
with light. Degas and the earlier 
Manet belong to a larger group of 
modern painters, among whom are 
numbered Courbet, Carolus-Duran, 
Fautin-Latour, Whistler, and Mr. Sar- 
gent, who see with the eye of Ve- 
lasquez. 

It may be instructive further to con- 
sider the confusion of thought which 
prevails, which extends to principles, 
and even to technique. In the realm 
of principles Mr. MacColl moves with 
freedom, contributing many an illumi- 
nating thought; but here he fails us, 
for be has defined Impressionism as 
“the art that surveys the field and de- 
termines which of the shapes and lines 
are of chief importance to the inter- 
ested eye, enforces them, and sacrifices 
the rest,” a definition which would in- 
clude all painting of the first rank. 
Others claim that the Impressionists 
are your only “Pleinairists,” that they 
were the first to forsake the studios 
for the open air, the first to record 
faithfully the impressions they re- 
ceived from the sunlight and the mists 
that enveloped the woods around them. 
Yet Corot and the Barbizon school, and 
Crome and the Norwich school, painted 
in the open air. “I am in my school,” 
said Old Crome once when discovered 
with his pupils in the country, “and 
teaching my scholars from the only 
true example. Do you think” (pointing 
to the distance) “you or I can do bet- 
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ter than that?” Again Mr. Pennell 
thinks of the Luminists as “painters 
who wanted to see things as they 
really were, and not merely as they had 
seen before,” having in mind, possibly, 
Courbet’s saying, “J’aime toutes les 
choses pour ce qu’elles sont.” But when 
the late Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, with 
finer intuition, says that they “show 
not how things are, but how they 
seem,” the two statements perplex the 
layman. 

The vagueness of writing about the 
painting of the Impressionist group 
has been deplored by Mr. MacColl in a 
recent article, yet even he would seem 
to have tripped in regard to technique, 
unless indeed he has for once used 
words ambiguously. 
“even among their accredited critics, is 
incredible,” he writes, and straightway 
adds: “We shall no doubt hear once 
more that what distinguishes Monet is 
the application of pure pigment side 
by side to form a mixture in the eye. 
I have never seen a picture by Monet 
painted on that principle.” Let us look 
closely, however, at Monet’s Cap Mar- 
tin, or at one of the landscapes entitled 
The Cliffs, Pourville. What do we see 
upon the hill brow, or on the cliffs? 
Red, blue, yellow, green, purple, tawny, 
and murrey, all are there, the pure col- 
ors of the spectrum, in sharp contrasted 
touches, so that the rays they reflect 
may at a distance be recomposed by the 
eye. -Among other canvases some of 
the Haystack series exhibit the same 
technique. 

Lastly, confusion of thought is in- 
duced by the singular jargon in which 
most of our art critics veil their mean- 
ing. They are the true diplomatists, to 
whom language was given, seemingly, 
to conceal their thoughts. Or they 
may be imaged as rapt priests, officiat- 
ing at Eleusinian mysteries, while 
the people afar off listen in awe to the 
weird chant that rises before the altar. 


This vagueness, 


“Pleinairist, pointillist, chiaroscurist; 
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tonalities, and dissociation of tones; 
the expression of modernity, the sym- 
phonization of color; the arabesque of 
the spots of the seven prismatic hues 
the orchestration of the 
the symphonic 


juxtaposed, 
shivers of 
parti-pris of the colors’—thought and 
definition are lost in an orgy of words. 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones has at least ren- 
dered good service in attacking this 
Noblesse oblige, and 


brightness, 


abuse of language. 
it also behooves those who would ap- 
preciate la peinture claire to achieve 
clarity of language; clarity of thought 
may follow. 

Those who write with confidence of 
the “inexorable laws” of Art are rarely 
eager to commit them to paper. That, 
in painting, such laws are concerned 
with subject, form, tone, color, quality, 
and composition may be inferred from 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones’s article, but 
neither he nor any man has yet been 
to define them. In truth there 
inexorable laws in Art. The 
Greeks painted their sculpture; the 
color was obliterated by the hand of 
time; a later race deduced from the 
colorless statues the “inexorable law” 
of absolute form in sculpture as op- 
posed to the “accident of color’; and 
the first modern statue that was tinted 
was received with execrations for its 
violation of the law. All art is a con- 
vention; it is the triumph of the hu- 
man mind that it has created conven- 
beauty may be made 
cannot be 
really are” by a 

moment that he 


able 


are few 


tions whereby 
Things 
“as they 
painter; from the 
asks us to assume that his flat canvas 
is not of two but three dimensions, to 
the stage when he excludes from his 
palette, with Hobbema, the brightest 
colors of the prism, or, with Monet, the 
blacks and heavy colors, it is a con- 
In Nature there are three di- 
and all the The 
Luminists are not unconventional—all 
that they do is to offer us a convention 


manifest. repre- 


sented 


vention. 


mensions, colors. 
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which differs from others; if they see 
a shadow striped with blue, rose-mad- 
der, and green, rather than as a darker 
shade of color seen in light, they are 


justified in so far as they achieve 


beauty. It should be remembered, too, 
that all men see color differently—a 
fact well known to painters, but 


hardly realized by the majority of man- 
kind. 
It would be well, since passion still 


darkens counsel, that every critic 
should adopt a fruitful suggestion 
once made by Mr. J. M. Robertson, 


and disclose his idiosynerasy. Let this, 
then, be the present writer’s confes- 
sion of faith in landscape painting— 
that he admires the Dutch painters as 
much as Ruskin disliked them, that he 
loves the Norwich school, and that for 
Turner's Frosty Morning he would re- 
nounce all the chromatic splendors of 
the painter’s declining years. Much 
else might be added, there is a roll 
of illustrious names; but this will suf- 
fice to indicate the direction in which 
bias would incline him. Yet, if there 
be sincerity, it is easy to admit that 
the 
muted the visible things of life into a 
convention of beauty; and though, 
with diverse tastes, one would not 
wish to live with their pictures, one 
may be grateful for having seen their 
best. They cannot shelter us in the 
cool shadows of the earth, where we 
are refreshed; but they may fascinate 
us with the phosphorescence of dawn, 
or flash upon us the luminous aspect 
of a sunlit world, in which we may re- 
joice. It is significant that Monet, the 
founder of the school, during a most 
impressionable period of youth, painted 
in Africa. How interesting it is to con- 
trast his treatment of summer with 
that of Constable! The latter is preoc- 
eupied with the absolute, heavy greens 
of summer, which block the landscape, 
Monet with the “green and golden im- 
mortality” of the fields. And then 


Luminists have sometimes trans- 
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how passionate is Monet’s love of re- 
flections—of light reflected by snow, 
where each flake may be a prism, by 
water, where every drop may be a 
jewel. It is curious to observe how 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones ignores the chief 
painter of the school, to whom he 
makes but one critical reference. He 
has grudgingly admitted “attraction” 
to Pissarro; though few, one would 
have thought, could deny the beauty 
of his boulevards, when Paris dons an 
evening cloak of blue. The vision of 
Manet was more austere. Sisley is 
rather uninteresting, and Renoir has 
at times painted so badly that one ap- 
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proaches him with misgiving. But in 
several of his landscapes, notably the 
Farm on the Bank of the Seine, and 
Autumn, the Seine at Argenteuil, Renoir 
has proved his fellowship with Monet. 
Mme. Morisot has sometimes charm, 
and many of Boudin’s paintings ex- 
hibit distinguished work, the credit of 
which should not be denied to the 
school because the painter represents 
a transition period. At their best, the 
Luminists have plucked a nosegay of 
the visionary flowers of Nature, and, 
if they are not culled from the Rose 
Garden of Laurin, at least there are 
jonquils and peonies. 
Arthur Nicholson, 





THE BROTHERHOOD OF VALOR. 


The storm that gathered has broken, and war has come to its birth, 
The clash of its meeting armies is echoing through the earth, 

And the Nations watch and wonder, and tremble with awestruck gaze, 
At the vast Titantic struggle mid the gloom of these latter days. 


Now we sit in our fencéd city, "neath the shade of our olive-tree, 

And we reign in a vast dominion, and rule on the open Sea, 

Our throne is set securely, and great is our fair renown, 

Yet we know full well how we won our spurs, and whence we brought our crown. 


We are mighty among the Nations, and the power we hold is great; 

We sit in the Council of many Kings, and the word we speak has weight, 
And to-day within our Empire’s bounds the sun can never set; 

But we bought it once with blood and tears, and shall our souls forget? 


We watch you, oh, Little Brothers, and our heart is one with your heart, 
For well have you seen the issues and good is your chosen part, 
Your flag is the flag of freedom, and that is the flag we know, 

For we fought the selfsame battle once, some fivescore years ago. 


Those days we have not forgotten, nor seem they far away, 
When our blood was hot within us, as yours is hot to-day, 





When we fought for our wives and children, for the love we bore our land, 
For our King and our country’s honor, for the strength of our own right hand. 


We have followed your dauntless armies through the toils of your great cam paign, 
We have seen your foes retreating, as long ago in Spain 
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Soult marshalled his baffled legions, and evermore gave back, 
Till he fled through the mountain passes, with the Iron Duke on his track. 


Gray’s Letters. 


Your ships have gone forth to battle, with your sovereign’s standard flown 
By the storm-winds torn and tattered, by the winds of victory blown, 

As you iocked Port Arthur’s harbor, nor ever loosed the key, 

While your armies marched to Mukden, and your navy held the sea. 


In our distant wave-washed kingdom in silence we saw and heard, 
And the spirit that slumbers deathless in our sea-born sons was stirred, 
For the tide of glory rises, and the breezes, near and far, 

Still whisper the name of Nelson, and the tale of Trafalgar. 


So your sister island greets you; she is friend of your country’s friend, 
And foe to her foe if need be, till your warfare has an end. 

Till your children reap the harvest which to-day your heroes sow, 
And reaping, rise and bless them for the deeds of long ago, 


When your Empire as ours is mighty, on the same foundations built, 

Of your treasure wisely lavished, of your life-blood bravely spilt, 

You will look from the shores of safety, to the rocks where the surges met, 
And even as ours will be your pride, for neither will ye forget. 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


Blanche Lascelles. 





GRAY’S LETTERS.* 


For ourselves we say at once we 
wage no war with the race of editors 
of whose humors, indeed, we have 
made something of a study. Perfectly 
harmless editors seldom are, nor are 
they by any means as necessary as 
they would have us believe, but even 
at their worst they and their new edi- 
tions of old books are always an ex- 
cuse for a steady, prolonged re-reading 
of an old favorite, and bad, indeed, 
must that edition be which does not 
tell its reader something he did not 
know before. 

One editoria} offence, and one only, 
is quite unforgivable: the editor who 
has the assurance to style, or to allow 
his publisher to style, his new venture 
as the “definitive” or “final” edition. 
Out upon such arrogance! Who and 


*“*Gray’s Letters.” Edited by Duncan C. 
Tovey. London: George Bell and Sons. 


what is he thus to affect to close the 
market against other laborers either 
actually alive or to be born hereafter 
in due course of generation! 

The labors of editors are often irk- 
some, though by no means always so 
irksome as they sometimes try to make 
out, whilst their pecuniary rewards are 
seldom large. It is from the ranks of 
hobby-horsical folk and vain folk that 
editors are usually recruited; and, as 
it is certainly desirable that the regi- 
ment should be maintained in full 
fighting force, recruiting ought to be 
encouraged by all honorable means and 
editors treated with the respect that is 
their due. A new edition of a good 
book is a good thing; for even though 
the edition itself should be a bad one, 
it calls attention to what is good, and 
will probably travel to some quarter 
of the town or country which other- 
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wise might never see any edition at all. 
Many of us must have made our first 
acquaintance with some great authors 
in bad editions. Therefore let us think 
as well as we can of all editors, past, 
present, and future, and leave them, 
as we safely may, to abuse one an- 
other. 

Mr. Tovey is for the time being the 
new editor of Gray's Letters. 


“Hail the task and hail the hands! 
Songs of joy and triumph sing!” 


He is an excellent good editor, pos- 
sessing, so it seems to me, in a high 
degree of excellence all the chief edi- 
torial qualities. He has labored his 
text, which is nine-tenths of the pious 
editor’s duty; he respects his author; 
he delights in a note; his style is terse 
and scholarly; he has no humors of 
his own to thrust upon the observer 
of Gray’s; and, lastly, he has a bitter 
quarrel, which he pursues relentlessly, 
unweariedly, with his immediate edi- 
torial predecessor, Mr. Gosse. 

Being myself of an uncholeric dispo- 
sition, and prone to a cold torpidity in 
my library chair, I love to warm my 
extremities at the fires of other men’s 
misunderstandings. But the fire must 
smoulder rather than flame; it must 
not obtrude itself too openly, but should 
rather lurk in foot-notes, illuminate 
stray references, and be ever and 
again cropping up unexpectedly, fit- 
fully and briefly, and then disappear 
as suddenly as it came. Mr. Tovey’s 
quarrel with Mr. Gosse lies too much, 
if I may venture to criticise, on the sur- 
face; yet some of the notes distil their 
little bit of venom after a fashion 
which has gone far to convince me 
that had Mr. Tovey but nursed his 
wrath a little more skilfully he would 
have entitled himself to high rank 
among the “angry” editors. 

One of the best-known quotations 
from Gray’s letters is from a letter to 
Richard West written more than 160 
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years ago, where the writer exclaims, 
“Be mine to read eternal new ro- 
mances of Marivaux and Crébillon.” 
To-day many a hardened, inveterate 
reader will be found ready to cry, “Be 
mine to read eternal new letters of 
Thomas Gray and Edward Fitz-Ger- 
ald.” 

As we cannot hope for many new 
letters of Gray we must be content 
to read the old ones over again, ac- 
companied by Mr. Tovey’s informing 
notes. 

Authors are usually voluminous or 
scanty, and whichever they are an un- 
grateful public is certain to abuse 
them. Are they in one volume? ’Tis a 
pity. Do they run to a dozen? ‘Tis 
far too many. Gray has been found 
fault with and every kind of fine rea- 
son invented for the smallness of his 
output. Yet what obligation was there 
upon him to write a line? You cannot 
mandamus a man into publication. But 
even did an obligation exist to enrich 
posterity, fairness demands you should 
consider the sum total of a writer's 
remains. Gray’s Letters fill three vol- 
umes, and are worth more than all the 
poetry of Tickell, Armstrong, Garth, 
Walsh, Akenside, Savage, Shenstone, 
Whitehead, Mason, and Warton put 
together. I write at random and name 
but a few of our songsters. 

It is not often that such qualifications 
to be a letter-writer are found united 
in one person. Gray was a scholar, a 
man of vast reading, both ancient and 
modern, and at the same time rich with 
saving common-sense and endowed 
with an exquisite literary taste.” He 
was humorous and playful with his 
pen, and whilst charmingly frivolous 
at the top of his mind, he was grave, 
sombre, and melancholy at its depths. 
Caustic, critical, hard to please, he was 
full of shrewd insight into character 
and motive. He knew a fool, even a 
learned fool, at first sight. Imposture 
and pretence, however bewigged and 
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belettered, could never take him in. 
Bishops, professors, masters of col- 
leges, men of fashion, politicians, he 
surveyed them all and weighed them 
out as if they were so much butter 
and cheese, and all this he does with- 
out pretence of superiority but with a 
biting though quiet wit. Versed in all 
learning, he is never at a loss for some- 
thing to write about or for something 
to say. He aims high and he aims low. 
He is fine and he is coarse. His talk 
will be of Tacitus or Thucydides, or he 
will just have read Montesquieu fresh 
from the press, or he will describe the 
coronation of George the Third in 1761, 
or the trial of the old Jacobite Lords 
in 1746, in such a fashion as corona- 
tions and trials seldom get themselves 
described. How a Cambridge don died 
of a surfeit of five fine mackerel, how 
brandy finishes what port began, of the 
jealousies of Cambridge common- 
rooms, the scandalous adventures of 
unmarried fellows—he will tell you of 
all these things till you shake in your 
chair. 

As a traveller, both at home and 
abroad, Gray is delightful. He had 
one long, leisurely continental journey 
lasting from April, 1739, till September, 
1741. He crossed Mount Cenis in No- 
vember and spent eleven months in 
Florence. He delighted in Rome, and 
was struck dumb with wonder at St. 
Peter's. He enjoyed himself greatly 
at Tivoli and other places. 

I am to-day just returned from 
Alba, a good deal fatigued, for you 
know the Appian is somewhat tire- 
some. We dined at Pompeys; he in- 
deed was gone for a few days to his 
Tusculan, but by the care of his Vil- 
licus we made an admirable meal. We 
had the dugs of a pregnant sow, a 
peacock, a dish of thrushes, a noble 
scarus just fresh from the Tyrrhene, 
some conchylia of the lake with garum 
sauce. For my part I never eat better 


The Speaker. 
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at Lucullus’ table. We drank half a 
dozen cyathi apiece of ancient Alban 
to Pholoe’s health, and after bathing 
and playing an hour at ball we 
mounted our essedum again and pro- 
ceeded up the mount to the temple. 
The priests there entertained us with a 
wonderful account of a shower of 
birds’ eggs that had fallen two days 
before, which had no sooner touched 
the ground but they were converted 
into gudgeons; as also that the night 
past, a dreadful voice had _ been 
heard out of the Adytum which spoke 
Greek during a full half hour, but no- 
body understood it. But quitting my 
Romanities, to your great joy and 
mine, let me tell you in plain English 
that we came from Albano. 


Gray’s travelling companion, Horace 
Walpole (for the quarrel at Reggio was 
still in the future), was himself a dab- 
hand at a letter, but he worked in an 
inferior metal and in an emptier cham- 
ber. 

Gray was, as all men know, one of 
our first lovers of the picturesque. He 
knew an England we can never know, 
a beautiful Durham, a lovely Airedale, 
and he describes it all like a lover. 
He was a naturalist no less than a vir- 
tuoso. Trees, crops, grapes, beans, 
soils, he marked them well. Music, 
military history, Norse antiquities-- 
everything almost, except the boast of 
heraldry and the vanity of pedigrees— 
and perhaps even these, despite his 
protestations, were dear to him. 

He was indeed a reader. 

My life is like Henry the Fourth’s 
supper of hens. “Poulets a la broche, 
poulets en ragoit, poulets en huchés, 
poulets en fricasées.” Reading here, 
reading there; nothing but books with 
different sauces. 


It is some consolation to know that 
with all his reading Gray could seldom 
have read a better book than is made 
up of his own letters. 

A. Birrell. 
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THE LITTLE WOODS. 


They are quite other from the big 
forests, from the vast solitary deserts 
of umbrage peopled with mystery and 
peril. No doubt they exist in all Euro- 
pean countries; they are isolate survi- 
vals of the primeval forest, like tiny 
scattered pools left by the ebb-tide. In 
England, however, you meet them 
everywhere and always; they form 
part and parcel of that sweet intimacy 
with green things and growing things 
with which he so soon loses touch who 
wanders in the wilderness of London. 
I suppose copse is their generic title, 
which implies a small wood allowed to 
grow for cutting, perpetually predes- 
tined to axe and fire. But the axe is 
usually a long time coming; and the 
copses have all manner of little local 
names, pet names, with reference to 
their actual position by hill or hollow. 
There are shaw and spinney, hurst and 
holt, dene and dingle, linch and rue, 
and other terms; which vary in every 
county, but invariably denote the same 
endearing qualities, comprehending in 
one short word the narrow loveliness 
of the little woods. 

As they lack the wild majesty of the 
great wood, so they are free from its 
secular terrors, from its grim poten- 
tialities of evil which so _ troubled 
our wayfaring forefathers. Robbers, 
witches, ogres, all the bétes-noires of 
forests, would scorn the childlike pre- 
cincts of the little wood; but fairies 
might find room to dance there and 
leave a benison. They have no tales 
of heroism or chivalry; you shall not 
meet knight-errant or hardy outlaw 
riding down the April way. No blare 
of bugle sounds there, nor twang of 
bow; no antlers jut between the hazels. 
Their fastnesses are but woven bram- 
bles at the best; their most intricate 
thickets present no labyrinths to the 


resolute. They are full of light, air, 
color, as they are empty of danger or 
horror; and when Tennyson alludes in 
“Maud” to “the dreadful hollow behind 
the little wood,’ you feel as if an as- 
persion of ill company had been cast 
upon your dearest friend. They offer 
a shelter for shepherds, a rendezvous 
for rustic courtship. In spring they are 
quick with children’s voices; in sum- 
mer the haymakers rest in their oak- 
shadow at noon; in autumn they are 
an open treasury of nuts and berries. 
Always they are a-flicker and a-flutter 
with birds, and their ramparts are alive 
with rabbits. Hedgehog below, squir- 
rel above, an occasional weasel slinking 
through, a hare starting out of the herb- 
age, a fox crossing cleared spaces de- 
liberately: the fauna is as limited as 
its habitat. An American writer com- 
plains that the field-iife of England 
brims over too obviously into its woods, 
flooding them with grass and fern. He 
avows the authentic wild-wood spirit 
to be absent,—that privacy of shade, 
that austere segregation of silvan sight 
and sound, which characterize the huge 
tree-tracts of the New World. But it is 
precisely this frank familiarity of in- 
nocence, this Arcadian hand-in-hand- 
ness with pastoral doings, which is the 
charm of the little woods. They are 
like children playing at Red Indians; 
there is a miniature resemblance, a 
toy similitude to the real thing, but the 
elements of size and savagery are at 
once missing, and the note of crude 
reality is never even faintly heard. 
In place of the purr and roar of the 
giant woodlands, where on a windy 
day you hear the actual voices of the 
sea, wave after wave in ordered se- 
quence, deep waters crescent and de- 
crescent; in place of the organ chant 
of innumerable pinewoods, swelling 
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and thundering down Gothic aisles “for 
holy contemplation made,’—here are 
the lute and flute and dulcimer, the 
“tender stops of various quills,”’—the 
chamber-music of Nature. The lark 
rises trilling from the furrow at the 
wood-edge; the willow-wren chuckles 
in the undergrowth. The ringdove 
croons among the leaves; and across 
the blackbird’s regal phrases, like those 
of some Beethoven adagio, there strikes 
the glittering bravura of the nightin- 
gale. 

But there are no two little woods 
alike. Every one holds in a corner of 
his soul the remembrance of 
some spot specially beloved. This man 
recails a Surrey coppice slanting to a 
brook, constellate with sweet woodruff 
and guarding hidden wealth of lily-of- 
the-valley. That one the 
thought of a Westmoreland wood-slope, 
where the white wild snowdrops glim- 
mer and curtsy. Another dreams of an 
East Country thicket along the lake- 
side, fringed with sedgy grasses, and 
thrilled with strange of water- 
Another knows that some day he 
must return to an Isle of 
Wight covert, where, to walk at all, 
you must trample a thousand prim- 
roses as they carpet the broken clay- 
cliff to the edge of the foam; 
when three nightingales sing all night 
in May over the tall spires of butterfly- 
orchis standing like carven moonlight. 
Or to a Hampshire hanger, where, 
climbing at an angle of sixty degrees, 
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clutching the horizontal branches, one 
ean search out the hiding-place of rare 
and magical plants; or a small fir-wood 
on a hilltop, ringed with purple heath- 
er, where a tiny well drops, drops in 
the dark green silence; or a Southern 
dingle, threaded by a swift brown 
stream, whose banks are a-dance with 
daffodils. Even in the outskirts of 
brick and mortar the little woods will 
reach out friendly greeting, as any one 
will avouch who knows the Highgate 
bluebells. 

Perhaps, all being said, the copses lie 
nearer to one’s heart than any other 
country joy. They combine the free- 
dom of the field with the color and con- 
tour of massed foliage; they are prodi- 
gal of exquisite flowers; they are in- 
stinct with old loves and comradeships, 
the of forgotten years. 
Even in winter, when the wood-gate 
creaks on its rusty hinge, and the 
branch outlines are trellised against a 
miserable sky, the little woods have 
welcome for you. For your regaling and 
entertainment they will proffer, beech- 
nuts buried under fallen leaves, where 
even the squirrel failed to find them; 
clear streams of waters talking softly 
through the shadows. They will pre- 
pare you a screen of tangled withered 
sprays to shelter you briefly from the 
north wind; and show you infinitesimal 
shoots of greenness, patiently mysteri- 
under the dead you 
come to unravel their meaning.—hiero- 
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ous mosses till 


glyphics of the secret of spring. 
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Prince Kropotkin’s “Ideals and Real- 
Literature” has just 


ities in Russian 


been published in London, 


E. P. Dutton and Co. have in prepa- 


ration “Letters from Catalonia and 
Other Parts of Spain” by Rowland 
Thirlmere. It is a record of the 
pressions received by the author dur- 
ing his travels through the peninsula. 


im- 
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The work is in two large volumes with 
many illustrations in color, half-tone, 
and pen and ink. 


{t is interesting to note how large a 
place English literature holds in the 
lectures announced for the summer 
term at the German - universities. 
Among the subjects are Byron and his 
times (which will be treated both at 
Berlin and at Bonn); Charles Dickens; 
the Brownings; the Victorian age of 
English Literature; English Literature 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
and English elements in German Lit- 
erature of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 


The apparent prosperity of “The 
Dickensian,”—a magazine especially 
devoted to Dickens lore—attests the en- 
during popularity of “Boz.” The May 
number contains an article by Mr. 
Charles G. Harper, the well-known his- 
torian of the roads of England, on the 


Blue Dragon of “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
which he illustrates with three of his 


own drawings. Mr. Harper maintains 
that the Blue Dragon of the book was 
the Green Dragon of Alderbury, not 
the George Inn at Amesbury, as most 
commentators aver. The number also 
contains an article by Mr. W. Teign- 
mouth Shore on “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
and the first of two articles by Mr. 
Woodford Sowray on “Dickensian 
Humbugs.” The cover design is that 
of the original parts of “Martin Chuz- 
zlewit.” 


Professor Hugo Miinsterberg’s essay 
on “The Eternal Life” (Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co.) is of brief compass, but 
it compels thought and, in spite of the 
author’s lucid and cogent style, it will 
scarcely disclose its deeper meanings 
to most readers save upon a second or 
third reading. Professor Miinsterberg 
discusses his subject not as a man of 
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science nor as a religious believer, but 
as a philosopher who finds the reality 
of life in will-acts and will-attitudes, 
and who holds that the will is outside 
of time and thus eternal. But he holds 
also that we have no right to the hope 
for individual endless duration, and 
that the friend who died yesterday 
belongs to a world in which there is no 
past and future, but an eternal now, 
that he is linked to it by the will of 
every person whom he has influenced, 
and that nothing would be added to his 
immortal value if some object like him 
were to enter the sphere of time again. 
All of which, to the average human 
soul, will seem chilly consolation by 
the side of an open grave. 


Recalling “The Mysterious Mr. Sa- 
bin” not only in the secret of its hero- 
ine’s birth, but in the dominance of its 
plot by the central figure, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s latest novel, “The Master 
Mummer,” marks an advance on the 
part of that popular writer. For the 
fastidious, the literary as well as the 
moral effect of Mr. Oppenheim’s unde- 
niably clever stories has been weak- 
ened by the freedom with which he 
has drawn on the chronicles of the 
“smart set’”’ for his material, but “The 
Master Mummer” shows fewer traces 
of this fault than any of its predeces- 
sors, while it has the same ingenuity 
of construction, deftness in the use of 
detail, and facility in the infusion of 
sentiment which have given them 
their success. The heroine is a mys- 
terious but charming damsel, fresh 
from the convent school in which she 
has spent her childhood, and the nar- 
rative is concerned with the efforts of 
the trio of chivalrous young Bohemians 
who constitute themselves at once her 
chaperons and knights-errant, to pro- 
tect her from the schemes of a certain 
royal family who have a sinister inter- 
est in her fate. Little, Brown & Co. 
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“More fleet than flights of fire, 
More soft than stealth of sleep, 
Speed down the abysses dire 
’Twixt outpost stars that keep 
Lone boundary lights ablaze, 
While, meshed in spiry rings, 
Suns weave their devious maze”’— 
Even so my sweet merle sings. 


He furls his dusky wings 
Beneath the ivy-hood, 

That o’er yon gate-arch clings, 
As hill and field and wood, 

Through pale mists hovering dim 
Go lifted high and higher, 

Up, up, with cup-curved rim 
Against the west’s rose-fire. 


“Speed swiftlier still and nigher; 
Nay, ere our gray dawn slings 
The dise of vermeil fire, 
Breathe hither, O Spring of Springs, 
Thy spell’s enchanted might, 
Whose sudden gramary brings 
A change to strange delight”— 
’'Tis so my sweet merle sings. 


Ab, list his soothsayings 
Of joy unthought, untold, 
Waked in all mortal things, 
Till even the weary and old 
Must deem they dream in truth, 
And see their soul’s desire, 
Thrilled through anew with youth, 
Whose shadow is dew and fire. 


“Fled hate and wrath’s fell fire, 
Slain fear and sorrowing sore, 

The very airs inspire 
Love-lore and wonder-lore; 

A heaven no heart shall miss, 
Where storm wild rapture flings, 

And calm sheds balm of bliss’— 
Even so my sweet merle sings. 

Jane Barlow. 

The Academy 


THE WIDOWER. 
(SoMERSET.) 

The men and maids they do agree: 
Each one is happy with his own. 
Time was things went the zame wi 

me: 


, 
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But now I’m bound to bide alone— 
To bide alone in this w’old house, 
Where, through the livelong, weary 
year, 
The chiking of the wainscot mouse 
Is all the music I do hear. 


Whiles I forget, as fellows will: 
And spacial upon mearket days. 
The heart is out of life, but still 
I follows in the old-vashioned ways. 
And once a week, come zun, come rain. 
I teake my gig and rattle down 
To meet the neighbor chaps again, 
And hear the jingles of the town. 


“Vaine marnin’, zur!” the volk do cry, 
And grip my hand wi’ smarmy smiles. 
A middling warmish man be I; 
And that’s enough for Jack and Giles. 
I show my carn and make my sale, 
And give good-day, and get the news. 
And then ’tes “Come! a cup of ale! 
Vor zartin, zur, you ’on’t refuse!” 


But riding home when mearket’s done: 
And drenched wi’ dew the midders 
lie; 
And the first stars come one by one 
To quiver in the primrose sky: 
I mind when She was at my side, 
And nestled underneath my arm; 
And ne’er a whisper till we spied 
The twinkling lights of Chantry 
Farm, 


And when the long, long evening wears, 
And I am for my lonesome bed; 
And droo the hush I hear the stairs 
Crick-crackin’ to my heavy tread; 
A silent shadder goes before 
In trailing, misty garments dressed, 
The very robe my darling wore: 
And holds a baby to her breast. 


It veels her bosom’s gentle stir: 
Its head is pillowed on her heart: 
The pratty child that died with her, 
And never drew a breath apart. 
Mother and babe, how fair they seem! 
Yet long ago with God they be: 
And this is but a fleeting dream: 
But oh! ’tis all the world to me! 
Edward Sydney Tylee. 
The Spectater. 
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good manners to be clean. A cake of HAND 
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CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smoke, grime. 
Country soil is just clean dirt; wholesome, but not 
pretty. Both yield to HAND SAPOLIO. The 
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desires the real beauty of perfect cleanliness. 








THE PORES are the safety valves of the body. If they 
be kept in perfect order by constant and intelligent bathing a 
very general source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is unequalled as a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. Other 
soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes it. 
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